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‘PETITION me no petitions!’ says 
King Arthur, inthe extravaganza of Tom 





Thumb, and * Address me no addresses!’ 
would be our request, were the whole 
public centered in our own proper per- 
son, to every editor, who once a year 
feels himself called upon to say some- 
thing about himself,—a custom to which 
we yield, we confess, so reluctant a 
compliance, that we would as soon read 
the dullest book that has passed in re- 
view before us,—even Southey’s ¢ Vision 
of Judgment,’ as go through the penance 
of an annual address. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that 
we are the less grateful to our readers for 
their support, or that we are the less sen- 
sible of our obligations to their kindness ; 





but it is that we dislike all professions, 
and wish only to be known by our works. 


This is now the fourth year that our 
duty to our readers and to our literary 


friends has demanded our thanks; dur- | 


ing which time The Literary Chronicle 


has been steadily rising in character and | 


circulation, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition it has had to encounter from pow- 
erful and disingenuous rivals, and from 
those numerous competitors who have 
arisen since its commencement. Many 
of these, after fretting their brief hour, 
have gone hence for ever, and others 
exhibit such throes as indicate their 
speedy annihilation. 

A few years’ intimacy with our friends 
might render all explanation of the 
nature of The Literary Chronicle—all 
retrospection of our labours unneces- 
sary; but as we are still increasing the 
circle of our acquaintance, we may be 
permitted to introduce ourselves to our 
new friends in our own way. 

The avowed object of The Literary 
Chronicle is, then, to give an analytical 
review of every new work of value or in- 
terest as soon as published. Independ- 
ent in principle, and unfettered by any 
association, we criticise books, not their 
authors, and never inquire whether the 
Writer is a Whig or a Tory, or what 
may be his moral or political creed, or | 








his public or private character. On our 
critical bed of justice we know none of 
the parties brought in judgment before 
us, either as friends or enemies. That 
such a review, honest in its praise and 
censure, and rapid in its decisions, was 
a desideratum before our journal com- 
menced, we were well assured, and of 
this time and experience has since con- 
vinced us, 

Of our industry in the Review depart- 
ment, we need only refer to the last 
year’s volume, where our readers will 
find a list of more than Two Hundred 
and Fifty works, consisting of several 
hundred volumes. | 

In Original Communications our last 
volume can boast many valuable arti- 
cles : and in the Miscellaneous depart- 
ment we believe it will be admitted 
that we have not been deficient, but 
that our work is what it professes to be 
—‘an Analytical and General Reposi- 
tory of Literature, Philosophy, Sci- 
ence, Arts, History, the Drama, Mo- 
rals, Manners, and Amusements.’ 

Having thus glanced at the past, we 
have now to speak of the future. Pro- 
fiting by experience, enjoying full lite- 
rary health and vigour, and with exten- 
sive means, which the rapidly increas- 
ing sale of The Literary Chronicle is 
constantly augmenting, it shall be our 
constant pride and attention to merit a 
continuance of that liberal support we 
have obtained, and to present new 
claims to additional patronage. With 
this view we have made arrangements, 
the value of which we doubt not the 
public will duly appreciate as they are 
developed. Our Review department 
shall be as honest and as comprehensive 
as it has hitherto been; while our Ori- 
ginal Articles will be more numerous, 
and embrace subjects of real interest 
and utility. 

Some improvements have also been 


made in the typographical execution of 


The Literary Chronicle, which will in 
future be printed with new modern 
type, admitting some addition of mat- 
ter, but calculated rather to assist the 
eye by its clearness, than to produce any 


inconvenience in being more diminutive. | 
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Rebicly of slew Books. 


Memorial de Sainte Helene. Journal of 


the Private Life and Conversations of 

the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 

By the CounT DE Las Casss. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1823. 

WHEN we consider with what avidity 
every catch-penny publication relating 
to Bonaparte has been seized, we cannot 
be surprised that the publication of me- 
moirs, dictated and corrected by him- 
self, and a journal of his private life 
and conversations, recorded by one of 
the most faithful of his followers, should 
excite an unusual sensation. We are 
not, we confess, among those who give 
implicit credence to statements which 
have evidently a taint of prejudice in 
their composition; and we regret that 
those who, from their intercourse with 
Napoleon, have had such good opportu- 
nities of becoming his historians, should 
mix that history with personalities, 
Mr. O’Meara’s.work, valuable and in- 
teresting as it was, appeared to some 
disadvantage on this account; and even 
the journal of Las Cases, though thus 
offending in a much less degree, is- not 
altogether free from such a disadvan- 
taze. ‘There are, however, grounds of 
extenuation in the one which we look in 
vain for in the other: Count Las Cases 
was strongly attached to his royal mas- 
ter, and shared with him in all his suf- 
ferings; and, although he may not be 
wholly free from political tergiversation, 
yet the fidelity with which he attended 
Napoleon in his misfortunes was un- 
shaken and sincere, and ought to cover 
a multitude of sins. 

The Napoleon works now published, 
and which are by far the most impor- 
tant that ever appeared on the subject, 
are four in number. Two of them are 
the journal of Las Cases; the other two 
are Napoleon's own Memoirs, as dicta- 
ted to General Gourgaud and Count 
Montholon. Count Las Cases, in a 
preface to the volumes now before us, 
says, that he collected and . recorded, 
day by day, all that he saw of Napo- 
leon, and all that he heard him say, 
during the period of eighteen months, 
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in which he as constantly about his 
person. T he particulars this collected, 
after remaining some time in the hands 
of the British government, were restored 
to Count Las Cases, who has published 
them nearly in the order in which he 
noted them down at St. Helena; and 
hence they are without arrangement. 

Count Las Cases cemmences with 
some account of himself, which we 
shall only notice very briefly, in order 
to get at the hero of the work. The 
Count was twenty-one vears of age, and 
a Lieutenant de Vaisseau, when the 
French revolution broke ont. He was 
among the first to emigrate and join the 
banner of the Bourbons. He formed 
part of the expedition to Queberon, but 
was so fortunate as not to embark, or 
he would probably have been one of 
the ‘killed off’ as Mr. Windham 
termed those who fell in that fatal ex- 
pedition. On the peace of Amiens, 
he returned to France, and became en 
enthusiastic admirer of capoleon. He 
assisted as a volunteer at the defence 
of Antwerp, became chamberlain to 
the emperor and counsellor of state, 
and was employed on several con- 
tidential missions. It appears that the 
count was ready to transfer his services to 
Louis XVII. but when N; apoleon landed 
from Eiba, he repaired to aitend on 
his person, which he did to his ab- 
dication, and then requeste ‘ permission 
to participate in his fate. ‘He,’ says 
the count, ‘accepted me, and I am at 
St. Helena,’ 


The desultory and unconnected nar- 
rative, or, rather, journal of Las Cases, 
makes some confusion in the details: we 
shall, therefore, select a few of the most 
piquant ane< sy Ww hich we shall dis- 
tinguish by distinct titles. The count 
becins with the return of the emperor 
to the Elysce, after the battle of Water- 
100, which he, im his journal, had called 

me veritable journe e des Tepe rOUS, a real 
ay of spurs, alluding to the battle of 
Guinagate, in 1513, when the French 
were routed — 

* The Emperor, who alone knew I kept a 


jour ial at St. Helena, one ios ny expressed a 


wish that I should read a few po ces to him: 
ou coming to this exp re ssion, jnadverte ntly 
thrown in, he suddenly exclai ne a, ™ W hat 
have you done ! Erase, erase, sir, quickly! 
é Ne jt UTRCE des E’perons ! chek a eae : 


au day of spurs!” said he again, “ah! un- 
fortunate armiy £ r brave wea you never 
fought better!” ‘Th en, after apause of a few 


miaments, he added, in a tone expressive of 
deep feciing:—“* We had some great pol- 
troons amongst us! May Heaven forgive 
them! But as to France, will she ever sur- 


mount ihe cilects of that ill-fated day!’ 





‘necklace had reached the hands of the Em- 








Phe escape ol Napoleon and lis tol- 
lowers to the coast, when he had deter | 
mined on quitting frauce, was attended | 
with some hazard. In the gtr 

| « 


stances of Napoleon’s surrender to the 
British and his arrival on the English | 
coast there 1s nothing remarkable, ox. | 
cept, on some occasions, the way in 
which it is narrated. Las Cases is a 
true Frenchman; and some of his re- 
marks are quite theatrical and senti- 
mental; take for example the etiect 
that the announcement of Napoleon be- 
ing conveyed to St. Helena had upon 


him. He saysi— 

‘Nevercan | pourtray the effects of these 
terrible words! A cold sweat overspread my 
whole trame: it was an unexpected sen- 
tence of death! U npitying executioners had 
seized me: T was torn from all that attach- 
ed me to life. T extended my arms sorrow- 
fully towards those who were dcar to me, 
but in vain: my fate was inevitable! This 
thought, tovether with a crowd of others 
which arose in equal disorder, excited a real 
tempest of ‘the mind. It was like the strug- 
ele of a soul that sought to disengage itself 
from its earthly habitation ! It turned my 
hair grey!’ 

Las Cases related an anecdote of ho- 
nesty, which is highly creditable to an 
Englishman, and to his liberality in ree 
lating it:—the Emperor had intrusted 
him with a diamond necklace, worth 
200,000 franes, with orders to keep it 
for him, and it was in his possession 
when he was obliged to quit Longwood; 

‘1 was,’ says he, ‘ in the most rigo- 
rous confinement, ‘surrounded by gaolers 
and sentinels, so that all communication 
was impracucable, I vainly endeavoured 
to contrive a ph in; time pressed ; only a few 
days were ieft, and nothing could be more 
distressing than thus to quit the island. In 
this predic ament, [ resolved to run ail risks. 
An Englishman, to whom I had often spoken, 
came to the prison on a particular errand— 
and it was under the eves of the governor 
himseli, or one of his most coniidential 
agents whom he brought, that 1 ventured to 
communicate my wishes. 

** T think you are a man of princ iple, 
said [, ‘and I am going to put it to the 
test ;—though with nothing i injurious or con- 
trary to your honour—mc rely a rich deposit 
to be restored to Napole on. If you accept 
the charge, ny son will put it ito your 
pocl et.” 

He answered only by slackening his 
pace; my son, whom I had prepared for 
the scene, followed us, and the necklace 
was transterred into this man’s possession, 
almost im sight of the muilitary attendants. 
Betore quitting the island, T had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of knowimg that the 


peror, Hiow grautving to the heart are the 
recollection and recital of such a trait on 
the part of an enemy, and under such cir- 





Cumstances ¥ 
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On the subject of the weak and con- 
temptible spite of the English govern. 
ment, in decreeing that Napo! ‘eon should 
only be called General Bonaparte, the 
Count Las Cases expresses himself 
justly -— 

‘ Hence, in amoment of warmth, the Eni. 
peror, 10 allusion to this regulation, ob. 
served: They may call me whatever they 
choose, but they cannot prevent me froin 
being myself.” ‘It was in fact no less whim- 
sical “than ridiculous to see the Ministers of 
England attach such importance to giving 
only the title of general to one who had go- 
verned so large a portion of Europe, and 
made seven or eight kings, of whom several 
still retained this title of his creation ; who 
had been for ten years Emperor of the 
French, and been anointed as well as con. 
secrated in that quality by the head of the 
Church ; one who could boast two or three 
elections of the French people to the sove- 
reignty ; who had been acknowledged as 
Emperor hy the whole of continental Eu- 
rope; had treated as such with all the sove- 
reigns; concluding every species of alliance 
both of blood and interest with them: SO 
that he united in his person every title, civil, 
political, and religious, existing among men; 
and which, bya ‘singular though real coin- 
cidence, not one ot the reigning princes of 
Europe could have shewn accumulated in 
an equal degree. Napoleon was not only 
the chief, but founder of his own dynasty. 
Nev ertheless his Majesty, who intended, 
had he Janded in FE. ngland, to have assumed 
the name and title of Colonel Duroc or 
Muiron, no longer thought of it, now that his 
levitimate titles were disputed.’ 


Nupoleon’s Birth-day, August 15.— 
‘ We asked permission to be admitted 
into the Emperor’s presence this morning. 
and all entered the cabin at the same time. 
He was not aware of the cause of this visit: 
—it was his birth-day, which seemed to 
have altogether escaped his recollection, 
We had been in the habit of seeing him ou 
that auniversary, on a much larger stage 
and in the midst of his power, but never 
were our vows more siucere, or our hearts 
more full of attachment, than on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

‘The days now exactly resembled each 
other: at mght we constantly played at 
vingt-el-un ; the Admiral and some of his 
otlicers being occasionally of the party. 
The Emperor used to re tire atter ig ae- 

cordiug to custom, his ten or twelve Napo- 
leons; this happened to him daily, because 
he would persist in leaving his stake on the 
table, antil it had produced a considerable 
number. To-day he had gained from cighty 
toa hundred. The Admiral! dealt the cards: 
the Emperor still wished to leave his win- 
hings, in order to see how far he could 
reach; but thought he could perceive it 
would be quite as agreeable to the Admiral 
if he stopped where he was, The Emperor 
had won sixteen times, and might have 
won more than sixty thousand Napoleons. 
While ell present were expatiating on his 
being thus singularly favoured by fortune, 
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an English officer observed that it was the 
anniversary of his birth-day.” . . 

Napoleons Family.—At the interview of 
Dresden, hefore the Russian campaign, the 
Emperor Francis one day told Napoleon, 
then his sou-in-law, that his family had go- 
verned as sovereigns at Trevisa: a fact of 
which there could be no doubt, as Francis 
had caused all the documents proving it to 
be drawa up and presented to him. Napo- 
leon replied with a smile, that he did not 
wish to know any thing about it, and that 
he would greatly prefer being the a 
of Hapsburgh, of the Austrian famuly. 
Francis attached much more importance to 
the matter: he said, that it was of very 
little consequence to have fallen from wealth 
to poverty; but that it was above all price 
to have been a sovereign, and that the tact 
must be communicated to Maria Louisa, to 
whom it would afford infinite pleasure.’ 

Napoleon's Mother.—‘ Madame was one 
of the most beautiful women of the dav, 
and she was celebrated throughout Corsica. 
Paoli, in the time of his power, having re- 
ceived an embassy from Algiers or Tunis, 
wished to give the savage envoys some no- 
tion of the attractions of the island, and 
for this purpose he assembled together all 
the most beautiful women in Corsica, among 
whom Madame took the lead. Subsequent- 
ly, when she travelled to Brienne to see her 
son, her personal charms were remarked 
even in Paris. 

‘During the war for Corsican liberty, 
Madame Bonaparte shared the dangers of 
her husband, who was an enthusiast in the 
cause, In his different expeditions she fre- 
quently followed him on horeback, while 
she was pregnant with Napoleon. She was 
a woman of extraerdinary vigour of mind, 


joined to considerable pride and loftiness of 


spirit, She was the mother of thirteen 
children, and she might have had many 
more, for she was a widow at the age of 
thirty. Of these thirteen children only tive 
boys and three girls lived, all of whom play- 
ed distinguished parts in the reign of Napo- 
leon. 

His Birth_—‘ Napoleon was born about 
noon on the 15th of August (the Assump- 
tton-Day) in the year 1769. His mother, 
who was possessed of great bodily as well 
as mental vigour, and who had braved the 
dangers of war during her pregnancy, wish- 
ed to attend mass on account of the solem- 
nity of the day; she was, however, taken 
lat church, and on her return home was 
delivered before she could be conveyed to 
her chamber, 
born, was laid on the carpet, which was an 
old-fashioned one, representing at full 
length the heroes of fable, or, perhaps, of 
the (liad :—this child was Napoleon,’ 

His First Love-—*N apoleon cunceived an 
attachment for Mademoiselle du Colombier, 
who, on her part, was not insensible to his 
merits. It was the first love of both; and 
it was that kind of love which might be ex- 
pected to arise at their age and with their 
education, “We were the most innocent 
ae imaginable,” the Emperor used to 
“Ys “we contrived little meetings toge- 


The child, as soon as it was | 





yer one, which took place 
on a Midsummer morning, just as daylight 
began to dawn. It will scarcely be be- | 
lieved that all our happiness consisted in 
eating cherries together.” ’ 

Our author gives a very amusing ac- | 
count of the siege of Toulon. When 
Napoleon arrived as commandant of | 
artillery, he found the commander in) 
chief, General Cartaux, erecting bat- | 
teries to fire red hot balls at a league | 
and a half distance from the point of 
attack, while the cannon would not car- 
ry cold ones a third of the distance :— 

‘In all the disputes between Cartaux and 
the commandant of artillery, which usually 
took place in the presence of the general's 
wife, the latter uniformly took the part of 
the officer of artillery, saying, with great 
naiveté to her husband, “ Let the young man 
alone, he knows more about it than you do, 
for he never asks your advice ; besides, are 
not you the responsible person: the glory 
will be your’s,’’’ 

‘ This wonian was not without some s!-are 
of good sense. On her return to Paris, 
after the recal of her husband, the jacobins 
of Marseilles gave a splendid fete in honour 
of the disgraced family. In the course of the 
evening the conversation happened to fall 
on the commandant of artillery, who was 
enthusiastically praised. ‘ Do not reckon 
on him,” said she; “ that young man has 
too much understanding to remain long a 
sunsculotte.”. On which the general ex- 
claimed, with the voice of a Stentor, 
“ Femme Gartaux, would you make us all 
out fools then?” * No, [T do not say that, 
my dear; but....L must tell you, he is not 
one of your sort.” 

*One day, at head-quarters, a superb 
carriage arrived from the Paris road ; it was 
followed by a second, and a third; and at 
length no less than fifteen appeared. It 
may be imagined how great was the asto- 
nishment and curiosity occasioned by such 











a circumstance in those times of republican 
simplicity. ‘The grand monargue  hinm- | 
self could not have travelled with greater | 
pomp. The whole cavalcade had been pro- | 
cured by « requisition in the capital; se- | 
veral of the carriages had belonged to the | 
Court. About sixty soldiers, in fine cone | 
dition, alighted from them, and inquired for | 
the general-in-chief; they marciied up to 

him with the important air of aumbassadors : 
— “ Citizen General,” said the orator of the | 
party, we come from Paris; the patriots | 
are indignant at your inactivity and delay. | 
The soil of the Republic has long since been 

violated; she trembles to think that the 

result still remains uuavenged: she asks, 

why is Toulon not yet retaken? Why is- 
the English fleet not yet destroyed? In her- 
indignation, she has appealed to her brave | 
sons; we have obeyed her Summons, and 
burn with impatience to fulfil her expecta- 
tion. We are volunteer gunners from 
Paris: furnish us with arms, to-morrow we | 
will march upon the enemy.” The gene-_ 
ral, disconcerted at this address, turned to 
the commandant of artillery, who promised, | 


— —_ 


in a whisper, to rid him of the heroes next 
moraing. They were all received, and at 
daybreak the commandant of artillery led 
them to the seashore, and put some guns 
at their disposal, Astonished to find them- 
selves exposed from head to foot, they 
asked whether there was no shelter, or 
epaulement. They were told that all those 
things were out of fashion; that patriotisia 
had abolished them, Meanwhile an Eng- 
lish frigate fired a broadside, and put all 
the braggadocios to flight. Theie was no- 
thing but tumult in the camp; some openly 
fled, and the rest quietly slipped after 
them.’ 

Revolutionary Cruelty, Robespierre. — 
‘The Emperor has told us that, while eu- 
gaged in fortifying the coasts at Marseilles, 
he was a witness to the horrible condem- 
nation of the merchant Hugues, a man ol 
eizhty-four years of age, deaf and nearly 
blind. In spite of his age and infirmities, his 
atrocious executioners pronounced him 
guilty of conspiracy; his real crime wis 
his being worth eighteen millions. This he 
was himself aware of, and he offered to sur- 
render his wealth to the tribunal, provided 
he might be allowed to retain five hun- 
dred thousand francs, which, he sad, he 
could not live long t» enjoy. But this pro- 
position was rejected, and he was led to the 
scaffold. ‘* At this sight,” said Napoleon, 
“ {thought the world was at an end!”"—an 
expression which he was accustomed to em- 
ploy on any extraordinary occasion, Bar- 
ras and Fréron were the authors of these 
atrocities. The Emperor did Robespierre 
the justice to say, that he had seen long 
letters written by him to his brother, Kobes- 
pierre the younger, who was then the re- 
presentative to the Army of the South, in 
which he warmly opposed and disavowed 
these excesses, declaring that they would 
disgrace and ruin the Revolution.’ 


Napoleon, speaking of the wife of 
one of the National Representatives at 
Nice, said:— 

‘« T was very young when I first knew 
this lady; [ was proud of the favourable 


impression [had made on her, and seized 


every opportunity of slewing her all the at- 
tention 11 my power, 1 will mention one cir- 
cumstance, to shew for what trivial causes 
men sometimes abuse the authority on 
which the fate of their fcellow-creatures de- 
peuds: for [ am no worse than the rest. 
[was walking about one day with the repre- 
sentative’s wife, inspecting our positions in 


| the neighbourhood ofthe Col de Tende,when 
| [suddenly took it into my head to give her 


an idea of an engagement, and for this pur- 
pose ordered the attack of an advanced post. 
We were the conquerors, it is true; but the 
alfiur could be attended by no advantage. 
The attack was a mere whim, and yet it cost 
the lives of several men. I have never fail- 
ed to reproach myself whenever I look back 
ov this affair.’ 

Presence of Mind.—‘ During his com- 


mand at Paris, subsequently to the 13th of 


Vendemiatre, Napoleon had to encounter a 
great scarcity, which occasioned several po- 
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paler commotions. One dav, when the 
usual distribution had not taken place, 
crowds ot people collected round the ba- 
kers’ shops. Napoleon was parading about 
the city witha party of his stai¥ te prescrve 
public tranquillity. A crowd of persons, 
chiefly women, assembled round him, loud- 
ly calling for bread. The crowd augment- 
ed, the outcries increased, and the situation 
of Napoleon and his otticers became criti- 
cal. A woman, of monstrous robust ap- 
pearance, was particularly ¢ onspicuous by 
her gestures and exc lamations. Those 
fine epauletted fe llows,” ‘said she, pointing 
to the officers, “lauyh at our distress: so 
long as they can eat and vrow fat, the y care 
not if the poor people die of hunger.” N 
poleon turned to her and said, ** Good wo- 
man, look at me; which is fattest, you or 
1?” Napoleon was at that time extremely 
thin: “I was a mere slip of parchment,” 
said he. A general burst of laughter dis- 
armed the fury of the populace, and the 
staff-officers continued their round,’ 

Chronological Eras of Napoleon's Life.— 
‘The Einperor was born Aug. 15, 1769; 
entered the military school ‘of Brien ne, 
1779; transferred to the school of Paris, 
1783; Lieutenant in the ist Artillery regi- 
ment of Ia Fere, Sept. 1, 1785; Captain, 
Veb. 6, 1792; Chief of Battalion, Oct. 19, 
1793; general of brigade, Feb. 6, 1794; 
general of division, Oct. 16,1795; General- 
in-chief of the army of the Interior, Oct. 26, 
1795; General-in-chief of the: army of italy, 
Feh. 23, 1796; First Consul, Dee. 13, 1799; 
Consul for life, Aug. 2, 1802 ; Emperor, | May 
18, 1804; crowned, Dec. 2, 1804; first ab- 
dication at Fontainebleau, April 11, 1814; 
resumed the reins of government, March 
20, 1815; second abdication at PElysce, 
June 21, 1815.’ 

Independen ce.—-* When Napoleon was In 
treaty withthe Duke de Modena, Salicetti, 
the Government Commissary w ith the army, 
who had hitherto been on indifferent terine 
with him, entered his cabinet.—* The Com- 
muander d’Este,” said he, “ the Duke’s bro- 
ther, is here with four millions in gold, con- 
tained in tour chests. He comes in the 
name of his brother to beg of you to accept 
them, and I advise you to do so. fama 
countrym: in of your’s, and I know your tfa- 
mily attairs, The Directory and the Legis- 
lative Body willnever acknowledge your ser- 
vices. This money belongs to you; take 
it without sc ruple and without publici uy. A 
proportionate diminution will be made in 
the Duke’s contribution, and he will be very 
glad to have gained a protector.” — I thank 
you,” coolly answered *apoleon, “T sha!l 
not for that sum place myself in the power 
of the Duke de Modena:—i wish to tania 
nue free. 

‘A Commissary-in-chicf of the same army 
used often to relate that be had witnessed 
an offer of seven millions in gold made ina 
hike mi miner to Napoleon by the governni ics 
of Venice, to save it from destruction, which 
offer was refused.—The Emperor smiled : 

Lit ‘trans ports of adiniration evinced by this 
f; “jlom the 


inancier, to refusal of his general 


iippeas meer super-huiman—an action much 
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more ditheult and 
victories. ‘Lhe Emperor dwelt with a con- 
siderable degree of complacency on these 
anecdotesot his disinteresteduess.’ 

Le Petit Corporal.— A singular custom 
was established in the army of Italy, incon- 
sequence of the youth of the commander, or 
from some other cause.—After each battle, 
the oldest soldiers used to hold a council, 
and confer a new rank on their young ge- 
neral, who, when he made his appearance 
in thee amp, was received by the veterans, 
and saluted with his new title. They sniiin 
him acorporal at Lodi, and a serjeant at 
Castiglione; and hence the surname of 
© Petit Caporal,” which was for a long time 
applied to Napoleon by the soldiers. Low 
subtle is the chain which unites the most 
trivial circumstances to the most lmportant 
events !—Perhaps this very nickname con- 
tributed to his miraculous success on his re- 
turn in 1815.—Whuile he was haranguing 
the first battalion, which he tound it neces- 
sary to address, a voice from the ranks ex- 
claimed, “Vive notre petit Caporal !—we 
will never fight against Lim {”’ 

Count Las Cases very satisfactorily 
refutes that thousand-fold lie of Napo- 
leon poisoning his men at Jaffa; and, 
though we cannot follow him through 
his relation, we give the following facts 
on the authority of Napoleon him self, 
and which the Count has since fully 


confirmed :— 

‘ist. That the invalids in question who 
were infected with the plague, amounted, 
according to the report made to the general- 
in-chief, only to seven in number. 

* ad. That it was not the general-in-chief, 
buta professional man, who, at the moment 
of the erisis, proposed the adnunistering of 
opium, 

‘Sd. That opium was not administered to 
a siaake individual. 

‘4th. That the retreat having been ef- 
fected slowly, a rear-guard was lett behind 
in Jaffa for three days. 

‘sth. That on the departure of the rear- 
cuard, the invalids were all dead, except one 
or two, who must have fallen ito the hands 
of the Raclish’ 

Campaign in Fey, #—* The discontent of 
the troops in FF vypt hap pily vented itself in 
sarcastic jokes: this is the bumour which 
always he: us a Frenchman through dithcul- 

ties. They bad a great spite at General 
Caifarelli, whom the y believed to have been 
one of the promoters of the expeditioa, 
Caffarelli had a wooden leg, having lost one 
of his limbs on the banks of the Rlune; and 
whenever the soldiers saw him hobbling 
past, they would say, loud enough for hin 
to hear, “ Phat fe! aww does not cure what 
happens; he is certain, at all events, to 
have one leg in France.” 

‘The men of science, who accompanied 
the expedition, also came in for their share 
of the jests, Asses were very numerous in 
Fevpt; almost all the soldiers possessed one 
or two, and they used always to call them 
their dcomi-savans. 





‘The general-in-chief, on his departure 


noble than the gaining of 
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from France, had issued a proclamation, in 
which he informed the troops that he was 
about to take them to a country where he 
would make them all rich; where they 
shouldeach have seven acres of land at their 
disposal. The soldiers, when they found 
themselves in the midst of the Desert, sur- 
rounded by the boundless ocean of sand, be- 
gan to question the generosity of their gene- 
ral: they thought he had observed singular 
moderation in baving pronused only seven 
acres. ‘The regue,” said they, ‘f might 
with safety make us a more unlimited oticr ; 
we should not abuse his good nature.”’ 

Kleber and Desaiv.— The Emperor ne- 
ver ceased to repeat that Egypt ought to 
have remained in the pessession of the 
French, which would infallibly have been 
the case, had the country been defended by 
Kleber or Desaix. “These were my two 
most distinguished heutenants,” said he; 
* both possessed great and rare merits, 
though their characters and dispositions 
were very different.” Their portraits will 
be found inthe Memoirs of the Campaign of 
Italy. 

‘ Kleber’s was the talent of nature; De- 
saix’s was entirely the result of education 
and assiduity. The genius of Kleber was 
only called forth at particular moments, 
when roused by the importance of the 
occasion; and then it immediately slum- 
bered in the bosom of indolence and plea- 
sure. The talent of Desaix was always in 
full activity: he lived only for noble ambi- 
tion and true glory: his character was form- 
ed on the true ancient model, ‘The E.mpe- 
ror said, that ns death was the greatest loss 
he could possibly have sustained. ‘Their 
conformity of education and principles 
would alw ays have preserved a good under- 
standing between them. Desaix would have 
been satistied with secundary rank, and 
would have remained ever devoted and 
faithful. Hadhe not been killed at the bat- 
tle of Marengo, the Virst Consul would 
have given him the command of the army of 
Germany, instead of continuing it to Mo- 
reau. A very extraordinary circumstance 
in the destiny of these two lieutenants of 
Napoleon was, that on the very day aud at 
the very hour when Kleber was “assassinated 
at Cairo, Desaix was killed by a eannon-bi all 
at Marengo’ 

A Singular Accident.—*We had complete- 
ly eunered the Gulf of Guinea; there we 
perceived a ship, with which we spoke. Shie 
proved to be a Freach ship, driven out ot 
ier course like ourselves. She had sailed 
from a port in Britany, and was bound for 
the Isle of Bourbon. The Emperor had 
been iwuch distressed for want of books; 
and I jokingly said that perhaps I might 
have a box-full on board that ship, as I had 
despatched one to the Isle of Bourbon about 
two months previously. I spoke truly. Such 
is the caprice of chance! Had I been in 
quest of this ship, I might have traversed the 
ocean in yain.’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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_ Memoirs of the History of France, 
“during the Reign of Napoleon; dic- 
tated by the Emperor at St. Helena to 
the Generals who shared his Captivity, 
and published | from the — Ma. 
nuscripts cor rected by Himself. Vol. L 
dictated to GENERAL GOURGAND, 
his Aid-de-Camp., 8vo. pp. 404. 
_ ae 1823. 
Memoirs of the History of France, 
” intel the Reign of Napo! eons and 
Ilistorical Miscellanies. Vol. 1. dic- 
tated to the CouNT DE MONTHOLON, 
Svo. pp. 377. London, 1823. 
In the advertisement to the first of these 
yolumes, which forms a distinct portion 
of the Bonapartean works now issued 
to the public, we are told that, when 
Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau, 
he said to the remains of his old le- 
cions,—*I will record the deeds we 
have performed together.’ Though he ne- 
ver lost sight of this object, yet he had 
no opportunity of carrying it into effect 
until after his second abdication; but 
he then became so eager that he com- 
menced on board the vessel that con- 
veyed him to St. Helena, and employed 
the six years of his captivity in writing 
the account of the twenty years of his 
political life. He seldom wrote him- 
self, but dictated to his generals, after- 
wards revising and correcting the ma- 
nuscript with his own hands. Like Cze- 
sar and Frederic the Great, Napoleon 
writes in the third person, and there is 
in his style much of that conciseness, 
promptitude, and determination, which 
were such prominent features in his tru- 
ly eventful life. 
The first of these volumes commences 


with the siege of Toulon, where Napo- | 


leon laid the basis of his military fame, 
and continues his history to the battle 

of Marengo. The volume of * Histori- 
cal Miscellanies’ contains seven notes , by 


Noa 1 ; . . . 
Sapoieon, on Jomini’s ‘ Campaigns of 


Bon: aparte in Italy and Germany, in 
1796 and 1797,’ and several other notes 
on military works relating to himself and 
his campaigns. 

Having ali ready expressed our opinion 
of these works generally, we shall ae vote 
the rest of our space for the present al- 
most exclusively to extracts, detaching 
the passages in the form of anecdotes or 
remarks, beginning first with the § Histo- 
rical Miscellanies.” This volume, which 
contains the notes and remarks of Napo- 
leon on several military works, is rather 
to be considered as furnishing materials 
for history, than as forming a history 
of itself.” There is an air of honest 
impartiality j in these notes, and a libera- 
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“Y towards those who opposed Napo- 
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leon, which give them value, and ren- 
der their authenticity almost unques- 
tionable, Napoleon seems to have c on- 
sidered his successes as much owing to 
the mistaken sigs of our cabinet, in 
his early career, as that policy was at- 
terwards fatal ~ him. He says,— 


‘War was necessary to Napoleon him- 
self. The campaigns of Italy, the peace of 
Campo Formio, the « campi aigns of Egypt, the 
transactions of the 18th Beumaire, the una- 
nimous voices of the people for raising him 
to the supreme magistracy, had, undoubt- 
edly, placed him very nigh: buta treaty of 
peace derogatory to that of Campo Formio, 
annulling all that he had done in Italy, 
would have destroyed his influence over the 
imaginations of the people, and deprived 
him of the means of putting an end to the 
anarchy of the Revolution, by establishing 
a definitive and permanent system. He 
felt this; he awaited with impatience the 
answer of the cabinet of London, This an- 
swer filled him with secret satistaction : the 
more the Grenvilles and Chathams indulged 
themselves in railing against the revolution, 
and in shewing that contemptuous disposi- 
tion which is the hereditary portion of an 
oligarchy, the more they favoured. the pri- 
vate interests of Napoleon, who said to his 
minister: ** This answer could not have been 
more favourable to us!” He then toresaw 
that from such impassioned policy he should 
meet with no obstacles to the fulfillment of 
his high destinies. Pitt, distinguished as he 
was by his parliamentary talents and his 
knowledge of the interal administration, was 
most completely ignorant of what is called 
policy. The English in general know no- 
thing of the affairs of the Continent, paru- 
cularly of those of France.’ 


Napoleon rather deprecates the mili- 
tary talents of Moreau, and points out 
several errors he committed during his 
campaigns, of the correctness of which 
we pretend not to decide :— 

‘In 1799, Moreau enjoyed no credit 
whatever, either in the army or with the 
nation : his condect in Fructidor 1797 had 
disgraced him with all parties. He had 
withhield in his own possession the papers 
found in the waggon taken from Klinglin, 
which proved the correspondence of Pi- 
chegru with the Duke d@Enghien and the 
Austrians, as well as the plots of the intes- 
tine factions; whilst Pichegreu, uuder co- 
ver of the reputation which he had iic- 
quired in Holland, was exerting a great in- 
fluence over the legislature. Moreau vio- 
lated his oath, and his duty towards his go- 
vernment, by withholding such important 
papers, on which the safety of the Republic 
might have depended. If his friends hip for 
Pichegru had led him into this culpable com- 
promise, he ought not to have communi- 
cated these papers at a time when a know- 
ledge of their contents could no longer be 
serviceable to the state ; for, after the trans- 
actions of the 18th of Fructid yr, that party 
was defeated, and Pi ic hegzru was in chains. 
The pr nolamation of Moreau to the army, 
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and his lettcr to Sarthelmy, were a mortal 
blow, which depriv ed Pichegru and his. un- 
fortunate companions of public compassion 
the only consolation which remains tor the 
wretched. 

‘Moreau had’ no system, either in poli- 
tics or war; he was an excellent soldier, 
personaliy brave, and capable of manwu- 
vring a small army on a field of battle effec- 
tually; but absolutely ignorant of the higher 
branches of tactics.’ 

* During the armistice of Pabrsdorff, Mo- 
reau baving travelled to Paris, alighted at 
the Tuileries: : he was not expected. Whilst 
he was with the First Consul, the Minister 
at war, Carnot, arrived from Versailles with 
& pair of pistols enriched with diamonds of 
very great value; they were intended for 
the First Consul, who, taking the pistols, 


presented them to Moreau, saying, ** They. 


come very opportunely.” This was not a thing 
contrived tur effect: the minister admired 
Napoleon’s generosity. 

‘The Empress Josephine married Moreau 
to Mademoiselle Hulot, a creole of the Isle 
of France. This young lady had an ambi- 
tious mother. who gOV erned her, and soon 
governed her husband also. She changed 
his character: he was no longer the same 
man; he hegan to intrigue; his house be- 
came the rendezvous of all the disaffected ; 
he not only opposed, but conspired against 
the re-establishment of religious worship, 
and the Concordat of 1801: he rediculed 
the Legion of Honour. For a long time the 
First Cousul refused to notice this impru- 
dent conduct; hut at length he said, “ J 
wrsh my hands of him; let him run his ‘heal 
against the pillars of the Tuileries.” This 
conduct of Moreau was contrary to his cha- 
racter; he wasa breton. he detested the 
English, abominated the Chouans, and had 
a great antipathy to the nobility. He was 
incapable of any great mental efforts, but 
was naturally honest, and good-hearted, 
Nature had not destined him to play a first- 

rate character; had he formed some other 
matrimonial connection, he would have been 
a marshal and a duke; he would have 
inade the damian, us of the grand army 
would have acquired new slory : and, it it 
had been his destiny to fall on the field of 
battle, he would “? heen killed by a Rus- 
sian, Prussian, or Austrian ball; he ought 
not to have fallen by a French shot.’ 

‘Moreau had served his country; and 
his name will tigure gloriously in many a 
page of the history ot the Revolutionary 
Wurs. His political opinions always shew- 
ed great sagacity ; and sometimes Napo- 
leon has been he: and to pity his deplorable 
a * Those Women destroyed 


him.” Sueh are the tatal consequences of 


a weak, irresolute character.’ 
Napoleon gives an interesting account 


' of the expedition to ery pt, With notices 


of Generals Kleber and Reudn: There 
is a good chapter of notes on the mee 
moirs relative to the history of Charles 
[V. and John King of Sweden. He 
says Bernadotte was destitute of mili- 
tary reputation, that he had received no 
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education whatever, and that in France 
there were twenty generals who had 
commanded in chief that were more ce- 
lebrated than he:— 

‘In 1796, while Napoleon was in Egypt, 
Joseph married his sister-in-law to Berna- 
dotte: ber father was one of the principal 
merchants of Marseidles, and not of Avig- 
non. Napoleon intended her for General 
Duphot, murdered at Rome, in 1797, If 
Bermadotte became a marshal of France, 
and prince of Ponte-Corvo, and at length a 
king, it is to this marriage that he is indebt- 
ed for all. Desirée, reigning queen of 
Sweden, was the object of Napoleon's car- 
hest attachment: he was to have married 
her, When he became emperor, he took a 
pleasure in making his sister-in-law the wife 
of amarshal, a princess, and, finally, a queen, 
Herson Oscar, Prince ot Sudermanta, 1s Na- 
voleon’s godson: his baptisin was delayed 
nll Napoleon returned trom Egypt: he 
named hin Oscar, because we was then 
reading with much interest the poems of 
Ossian, m the exccilent transiation of a pro- 
fessor at Padua. All the errors and foolish 
actions of Bernadotte, during the imperial 
reign, were constantly pardoned on account 
of this marriage.’ 

‘The conduct of Bernadotte, at Jena, was 
such, that the emperor had signed the de- 
cree for bringing him before a council of 
war, and he would inevitably have been 
shot, so general was the indignation of the 
army against him; be had nearly occasioned 
the loss of the battle. [t was out of regard 
for his wife, that the emperor destroyed the 
order, at the moment he was about to put 
it in the hands of the Prince of Neufchatel. 
Shortly after, Bernadotte distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Halle, which, in some 
desree, effaced the tormer unfavourable im- 
pressions.’ 

‘The emperor was allured by the glory of 
seeing a marshal of France become a king ; 
a woman for whom he was interested, a 
queen; and his godson, a prince royal. 
He gave Bernadotte, on his departure from 
Paris, several millions of francs, to enable 
him to appear in Sweden with suitable 
splendour.’ 

* Bernadotte was born in the Apostolic 
Roman Catholie taith; this he abjured for 
the reformed religion. Many would have 
done as much; but it was this circumstance 
that preveated Prince Eugene from being 
sent to rergn over Sweden. lis wite. a 
Princess of Bavaria, would have been in- 
cousolable. Desiree, the reigning Queen 
of Sweden, retused to change her religion, 
but still professes the Apostolic Roman Ca- 
tholic Paith, in which she was born,’ 


We now turn to the Napoleon Me- 
moirs, which is the most connected of 
all the works yet published relatine to 
this extraordinary individual. Here we 
trace him, if not from his boyish days, 
from the outset of his military career at 
the siege of Toulon, to that period 
when victory, following his footsteps 





wherever he went, hurried him to the | 
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consulship, and added new laurels to 


his well-earned fame in the battle of 


Marengo, 

The siege of Toulon is narrated very 
circumstantially and with great mo- 
desty; for, though it has generally 
been allowed that the success of the 
French was almost wholly owing to 
Bonaparte, then chief of a battalion 
of artillery, and sent by the Committee 
of Public Safety to command the be- 
sieging artillery, yet he does not place 
his own services so prominently as 
might have been expected. The ac- 
count of the siege is followed by hints 
on the use of artillery, and on fortify- 
ing the shores of the Mediterranean, 

From ‘Tonlon Napoleon was sent to 
the army of Italy, then at Nice, where 
he soon laid a pian before the Com- 
mander in Chief, General Dumerbion, 
for driving the enemy beyond the High 
Alps, which was agreed to. 

Krom this period there is a chasm in 
these Memoirs of four years, and we 
leave Napoleon with the army of Italy 
towards the close of the year 1795, and 
meet with him again on his return from 
Egvpt, in 1799. The intervening pe- 
riod, or, at least, such portion of it as 
relates to the expedition to Egypt, is, 
however, amply treated of in the * Hise 
torical Miscellanies’ and in Las Cases’ 
‘ Journal.’ 

The return of Napoleon was very op- 
portune, and his landing was hailed 
with enthusiasm, On his arrival in 
Paris, he soon turned the factious state 
of parties in that capital to his own ad- 
vancement. In conjunction with the 
Abbe Sieyes, he determined on dissolv- 
ing the Directory: — 

*Sieves had long been known to Napo- 
leon. He was born at Vrejus, in Provence. 
His reputation commenced with the Revo- 
lution. He had been called to the constitu- 
ent assembly by the electors of the third-es- 
tate, at Paris, after having been repulsed 
by the assembly of the clergy at Chartres. 
He was the author of the pamphlet entitu- 
led ‘“*What is the Third) Estate??? which 
nade so much noise. He was not a man 
of business: knowing but little of men, he 
knew not how they might be made to act. 
All his studies havine been directed to me- 
taphysies, he had the fault of metaphysicians, 
of too often despising positive netions; but 
he was capable of giving useful and lumi- 
nous advice on matters of importance, or at 
any momentous crisis. ‘To him France js 
indebted tor the division into departments, 
which destroved all provincial prejudices: 
and though he was never distinguished as an 
orator, he greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the revolution by his advice in the 
cominittees. He was nominated as direc- 
torwhen the Directory was tirst established: 
but he refused the distinction at that time, 
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and Lareveillere was appomted mstead of 
him. He was afterwards sent ambassador 
to Berlin, and imbibed a great mistrust of 
the politics of Prussia in the course of his 
mission, Hehad taken a seat in the Direc. 
tory not long betore this time; but he had 
already been of great service in checking 
the progress of the Societé du Maneége,which 
he saw was ready to seize the helm of the 
state. He was abiiorred by that faction: 
and, fearless of bringing upon himself the 
enmity of so powerful a party, he coura- 
veously resisted the machinations of these 
men of blood, in order to avert from the Re. 
public the evil with which it was threatened, 

‘At the period of the 13th of Vindemi- 
aire, the following occurrence had enabled 
Napoleon to form a correct judgment of 
him. At the most critical moment of that 
day, when the committee of the Forty seem- 
ed quite distracted, Sicyes came to Napo- 
leon, and took him into the recess of a win- 
dow, while the committee was deliberating 
upon the answer to be given to the sum- 
mons of the sections. “ You hear them, 
Generali,” said he; ‘they talk while they 
shouid beacting. Bodies of men are wholly 
unfit to direct armies, for they know not 
the value of time or opportunity. You have 
nothing to do here: go, General, consult 
your genius and the situation of the coun- 
try: the hope of the Republic rests on you 
alone.” 

Napoleon was appointed to the mili- 
tary command in Varis, preparatory to 
dissolving the government; he immedi- 
ately summoned his officers to attend 
him so early as six o’clock next morn- 
ing. The sittings of the Council of 
Ancients and the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, in which Lucien Bonaparte pre- 
sided, were removed to St. Cloud; and 
the members of the latter body assem- 
bled before the room was prepared for 
their reception :-— 

‘At length the sitting opened. Emile 
Gaudin ascended the tribune, painted in 
lively colours the dangers of the country, and 
proposed thanks to the Council of Ancients, 
tor the measures of public safety which 1t 
had set on foot; and that it should be in- 
vited, by message, to explain its intentions 
fully. At the same time, he proposed to 
appoint a committee of seven persons, to 
make a report upon the state of the Repub- 
lic. 

‘The furious rushing forth of the winds 
inclosed in the caverns of Eolus never raised 
a more raging storm, The speaker was v10- 
lently hurled to the bottom of the tribune. 
The ferment became excessive. 

‘Delbred desired that the members should 
swear anew to the Constitution of the year 
[11.—Chenier, Lucien, Boulay, trembled. 
The chamber proceeded to the Appel Nomi- 
nal *, 

‘During the Appel Nominal, which lasted 
more than two hours, reports of what wa 

** The Appel Nominal was a calling over of 
the names of the deputies, each one giving his 
vote at the time of answoving.—Note of the 
Editor, 
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The leaders of the assembly du Manéze, 
sricoteuses *, S&c. hastened up. Jourdan 
aad Augereau had kept out of the way; be- 
licving Napoleon lost, they made all haste 
t) Saint Cloud, Augereau drew near to 
Napoleon, and si ud, “Well! -here you are 
mea pretty situatior ,)? Augereau,” re- 
plie d Napoleon, ‘“romember Arcole: mat- 
te rs Ape: ared much more desperate there. 
‘Take my advice, and remain quiet, if you 
would not fail a victim to this confusion. 
Jn halfan hour you will see what a turn af- 
fairs will have taken,’ 


‘ The Assembly seemed to declare itself 


with so much unanimity, that no deputy 
durst refuse to swear to the Constitution: 
even Lucien himself was compelled to swear. 
Shouts and cries of bravo” were heard 
throughout the chamber. The moment was 
critical, Many members, on taking the 
oath, added ohsorvations, and the influence 
of such speeches might operate upon the 
troops. All minds were ina state of sus- 

ense; the zealous became the neuter; the 
timid had deserted their standard. Not an 
instant was to be lost. Napoleon crossed 


the saloon of Mars, entered the Couneil of 


Ancie ener placed himself opposite to the 
president. (At the bar.) 

You stand, ”* said he, upon a volcano; 

he Republic no longer possesses a govern- 
ment; the Directory is dissolved 3 factions 
are at work; the hour of decision i is come. 
You have called in my arm, and the arms 
of my comrades, to the support of your 
wisdom: but the moments are precious; it 
is necessary to take an ostensible part. I 
know that Cwsar and Cromwell are talked 
of—as if this day could be compared with 
past times. No, IL desire nothing but the 
satety of the Republic, and to maintain the 
resolutions to which you are about to come. 
—Anl you, grenadiers, whose caps [ per- 
ceive at the doors of this hall—speak—have 
[ ever deceived you? Did I ever forfeit 


my word, when in camp, in the imidst of 


privations, I promised you victory and plen- 
tv; and w ‘hen, at your head, I led you trom 
coyguest to conquest ? Maw say, was it for 
MY OWN ie grandisement, or for the interest 
of the kepul ylie ? 

‘The General spoke with energy. The 
arena We rs were @i lectrified ; and, w aving 
their cans and arms in the air, they all scem- 
el [0 s: Y, “Yes, true, true! he always kept 
his word ig P 

“Upon this a member (Linglet) rose, and 
suid, with a loud voice, ‘* General, we ap- 
plaud what you say; swear, then, ‘with us, 
obedicnee to the constitution of the year III. 
whicl i alone can preserve the republic.” 

‘The astonishment caused by these words 
produced the most profound silence. 

‘Napoleon recollected himself for a mo- 
ment; and then went on again emphati- 
caliy :—** The Constitution of the year III. ! 


** The tricoteuses, or knitters, were female 
jacobin clubs, chiefly encouraged by Robes- 
pierre: they took their place in the national as- 
seinblies to hear the de bates, and often formed 


ph large proportion of the audience.—.Vote 
A 
ttor,’ 





issing were circul: ited through the c capital, } —you have it no longer-—you violated it on 


the eighteenth ot F ructidor, when the go- 
verninent infringed on the independe nce of 
the legislative body; you violated it on the 
thirtieth of Pi airial, in the year VIL., when 
the legislative body struck at the indepe ne 
dence “ot the government; you violated it 
on the twenty-second of Floreal, when, by a 
sacrilegious decree, the government and the 
legislative body invaded the sovere anty of 
the people, by annulling the elections made 
by them. The constitution being violated, 
there must be anew compact, new guaran- 
tees,” 

‘The force of this speech, and the energy 
of the general, brought over three -fourths of 
the members of the Council, who rose to indi- 
cate their approb: ition. Cornudetand Reg- 
mer spoke powerfully to the same etfect. A 
member rose in opposition; he denounced 
the general as the only conspirator agamst 
public liberty. Napoleon interrupted the 
orator, and declared that he was ia the se- 
cret of every party, and that all despised the 
Constitution of the year LI[.; that the only 
difference existing between them was, that 
suine desired to have a moderate republic, 
in which all the national interests and all 
prop serty should be gu: aranteed ; while, on 
the other hand, the others w ished for a revo- 
lutionary gov erament, as warranted by the 
dangers of the country. At this moment, 
Napoleon was informed that the Appet No- 
minal was terminated in the Council of Five 
[Iundred, and that they were endeavouring 
to force ‘the president, Lucien, to put the 
outlawry of his brother to the vote. Napo- 
leon immediately hastened to the Five Hun- 
dred, entered the chamber with his hat off, 
aud ordered the officers and soldiers she 
accompanied him, to remain at the doors : 
he was desirous to place himself at the bar, 
to rally his party, which was numerous, but 
which had lost all unity and resolution. Bat 
to vet to the bar, it was necessary to cross 
half the chamber, bec ause the president had 
his seat on one of the wings. When Napo- 
leon had advanced alone across one-third of 
the orangery, two or three hundred mem- 
bers suc if le nly rose, crying, “death to the 
tyrant! down with ‘he etasae | 

‘Two grenadiers, who, by the order of 
the general, had remained at the door, and 
who had reluctantly obeyed, saying to hun, 
‘you do not know them, they are capable 
of any thing!” rashed in, sabre im hand, 
overthrowing all that opposed their passage, 
to join the general, and cover him with their 
bodies. Al! the other eran adiers fullowed 
this example, and forced Napoleon out of 
the chamber. In the confusion, one of 
them, named Thomé, was sitghtly wounded 
by the thrust of a dagger; and the clothes 
of another were cut through. 

‘The general descen: ded into the court- 
yard, called the troops into a circle by beat 
of drum, got on horseback, and haranzued 
them :—* I was about,” said he, ** to poit 
out to them the means of saving the repub- 
lic, and restoring our glory. They answer- 
ed me with their daggers. It was thus they 
would have accomplished the wishes of the 
allied kings. What more could Eneland 


Oe 











have done? Soldiers, may I rely upon 

you?” 

~ € Unanimous acclamations formed the re- 

ply to this speech. Napoleon instantly or- 

de red ac: apt ain to go with ten men tuto the 
hambervui Five Hundred, aud to lil. erate the 

calliliih. | 

‘Lucien had just thrown off his robe. 
“Wretches!” exclaimed he, “ you insist 
that L should put out of the protection of 
the laws my brother, the saviour or the 
country, hia whose very name Causes kings 
totremble! [lay asi le the insiguia of the 
popular mags stracy; T offer myself in the 
tribune as the de fen nder cf him, whow you 
command me to immolate unheard.” 

‘Thus saying, he quitted the chair, and 
darted into the tribune. The officer of gre- 
nadiers then presented himself at the door 
of the chamber, exclaiming, * Vive la Re- 
publique!” Ltewas supposed that the troups 
were sending 2 deputation to express their 
devotion to the Council. The c capttin was 
received with a a joytul expression of feeling, 
He availed himself of the 1 misapprehension, 
approached the tribune, and secured the 
president, saying to hin in a low voice, “it 
is. your brother's order.” The erenadiers at 
the same time shouted, “ down with the as- 
sassins !?” 

‘Upon these exclamations, the joy of the 
members was converted into sadness ; a 
gloomy silence testified the dejection of the 
whole assembly. No opposition was offered 
to the departure of the president, who lett 
the chamber, rushed into the court-yard, 
mounted a horse, and cried out in bis sten- 
torian vuice, “ General—and you, soldiers— 
the president of the Council of Five Llundred 
proclaims to you that factious men, with 
drawi daggers, have laterr pied the delibe- 
rations of thatassemily.  ilecalls upoa you 
to employ force against these disturbers. 
The Council of Five Liundred ts dissolved.” 

‘“ President,” replied the general, * it 
shail be done.’”” 

‘tle then ordered Murat into tiie cham- 
ber, at the head of a detachment im close 
columus. At this crisis General B*** ven- 
tured to ask him for fiity men, in order to 
place himself in ambuscade upon the way, 
and tire upon the fugitives. Napoleon re- 
plied to this request only by enjoining the 
grenadiers to commit no excesses. “ [t is 
my wish,” said be, “that not one drop of 
blood mi iy be shed.’ 

‘Murat preseated himself at the door, 
and summoned the council to disperse. 
The shouts and vociferations continued, 
Colonel Moulins, aide-de-camp of Brune, 
who had just arrived from Holla nd, or lered 
the charge to be beaten. The drum put an 
end to the clamour. The soldiers entered 
the chamber charging bayonets. The de- 
puties leaped out at the windows, and dis- 
persed, leaving their gowns, 1 
one moment the chamber was empty. Those 
members of the couacl who had shown 
most pertinacity rdlec d with the utmost preci- 
pitation to Paris. 

‘ About one hundred deputies of the Five 
Hundred ralhed at the otice and round the 
inspectors of the hail Dhey presented 
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themselves in a body to the Council of the 
Ancients. Lucien represented that the Five 
Hundred had been dissolved at bis instance; 
that, in theexercise of his functions as pre- 
sidcnt of the assembly, he had been sur- 
rounded by dagvers; that he had sent at- 
tendants to summon the council again; that 
nothing had been dune contrary to form, 
and that the troops had but obeyed his 
mandate. The Council of the Ancients, 
which had witnessed with some uneasiness 
this exercise of military power, was satisfied 
with the explanation, At eleven at night 
the two councils re-assembled; they tormed 
large majorities. Twocommiitees were ap. 
poited to report upon the state of the re- 
public. On the re port of Beranger. thanks 
to Napoleon and the troops were carried, 
Boulayde la Meurthe, in the Five Hundred, 
and Villetard, in the Ancients, detailed the 
situation of the republic, and the measures 
necessary to be taken. ‘The law of the 19th 
Brumaire was passed; it adjourned the 
counctis to the ist ot Ventose following ; it 
created two comunittees of twenty-live mem- 
bers each, to represent the counciis provi- 
sionally. These committees were also to 
prepare a civil code, A provisional consu- 
lar commilssi in, Consisting of Sieyes, Roger- 
Ducos. and Napoleon, was charged with 
the executive Powe r. 

This was one of those decisive events 
which formed an era in the life of Na- 
poleon, to whom France was largely in- 
debted for putting an end to that flow 
of blood, which the revolution of France 
had so long permitted to run. 
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The Liberal : Verse and Prose from the 
South. No. Hl. Svo. London, 1823. 


THE ‘* Liberal’ is a work that has made 
some noise in the world, especially since 
the Constitutional Society, (alias the 
Bridge-street Gang,) have given it the 
notoriety of a prosecution, “Milton said 
—‘A forbidden book is like a spark, 
which, trodden down, flies up mto your 
face.” Experieuce has proved the just- 
ness of the remark, and it is notorious 
that indiscreet prosecutions, in every in- 
stance, increase the publicity of the 
ailezed libel a thousand fold. Paine’s 
‘Rights of Man’ and ‘Ave of Reason’ 
had a comparatively limited circulation 
until they were pr secuted. Mr. Hone’s 
imputed libels excited no interest unti! 
he was prosecuted for them, and his ta- 
lent had defeated his opponents; and 
Carlile would not have been able to 
keep a *Temple of Reason’ open and 
defy ail law, if he had not been prose- 
cuted, 

A hrst cause, however, of the interest 
\ hich the ¢ Liberal’ excited, was its be- 
ng known that Lord Byron wrote in it. 
his splendid but wayward cenius, self- 
exiled in Italy, had called Percy Bysshe 











Shelley and Leigh Hunt around him, in 
order to form an editorial junto and a 
new periodical, that should avenge their 
own imaginary wrongs and those of all 
the rest of mankind. The first number 
contained a parody on Southey’s ‘ Vi- 
sion of Judement,’ much more sensible 
and scarcely more impious; and a num- 
ber of pieces by Leigh Hunt. The pre- 
sent number comes forward with a 
creater mixture ; for, on the death of 
Shelley, the labours, the honours, and 
the protits of the * Liberal’ have devolved 
on other contributors. Lord Byron’s 
principal share in the present number 1s 
the first part of ‘Heaven and Earth,’ a 
mystery. What evil genius tempts 
Lard Byron to attempt dramatic compo- 
sition we know not—not Leigh Hunt, 
we hope; but, certainly, if his Lordship 
continues to produce tragedies and ‘ mys- 
teries’ im such rapid succession as he 
has lately done, he will write down his 
reputation in much less time than he 
cained it. 

The dramatic poem of * Heaven and 
Marth’ the publishers of the ¢ Liberal’ 
mean to deai out precesmeal, and thus 
convert Lord Ryron’s muse into @ mere 
book-makingspeculation, in which Leigh 
Hunt is to be puited off at the expense 
of his Lordship’s reputation. No work | 
by the noble bard ever did req:ire or 
would require such contemptible putf- 
ing as has been resorted to in announc- 
ing the second number of the ¢ Libe- 
ral *;’ and, as is frequently the case, 
where there is great expectation, there 
!s some disappointment: this, we think, 
will be felt by al! who take up the num- 
ber now under notice. 

The poem of * Heaven and Earth’ 
is the one to which Mr. Moore alludes 
in his preface to the * Loves of the An- 
gels ;’ and it certainly is noi a little re- 
markable that two of the first poets of 
the age should have selected the same 
subject, and that not an ordinary one, 
for a poem. 

The first part of * Heaven and Earth’ 
consists of only two scenes. The dra- 
matis persone are: slngels—Samiasa, 
Azaziel, Raphael, the Archangel; Men 
—Noah and his Sons, Irad and Japhet ; 
Women—Anah, Aholibamah. The first 
scene lays in a woody and mountainous 
district near Mount Ararat—time, mid- 
night. This scene, which is not long, 
we quote entire :— 


* 


_ * Let us take, for instance, a puif prelusive 
im tue * Morning Chronicle,’ expressing a hope 
that tue author of the account of Pisa, in the 
first niunber of the ¢ Liberal,’ would follow it 
by a notice of Genoa, in the eusulmg number. 
A second puff told us that a notice of Genoa 








would appear yn No. il. 
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1 ¢ Anah. Our father sleeps: it is the hour 


when they 
Who love us are accustomed to descend 
Through the deep clouds o’er rocky Ararat :— 
How my heart beats: 


Aho. Let us proceed upon 
Our invocation. 

Anah. But the stars are hidden. 
I tremble. 

Aho. So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 

Anah. My sister, though 


| love Azaziel more than———oh, too much ! 
What was I going to say? my heart grows im- 
pious, 
Aho. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures ? 
Anah. But, Aholibamah, 
I love our God less since his angel loved me: 
This caunot be of good; and though | know not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 
Aho. Then wed thee 
Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin! 
There’s Japhet loves thee well, hath loved thee 
long 5 
Marry, and bring forth dust ! 
Anah. 1 should have loved 
Azaziel not Jess were he mortal 5 yet 
lam glad he is not. I cannot outlive bim. 
And when I think that his immortal wings 
Will one day hover o’er the sepulchre 
Of the poor child of clay which so adored him, 
As he adores the Highest, death beccines 
Less terrible: but yet I pity him 5 
His grief will be of ages, or at least 
Mine would be such for him, were I the Seraph, 
And he the perishable. 
Aho. Rather say, 
That he will single forth some other daughter 
Of Earth, and love heras he once loved Anah. 
Anah. And if it should be so, and she so 
loved him, 
Better thus than that he should weep for me. 
Aho. 1f I thought thus of Samiasa’s love, 
All seraph as he is, 'd spurn him from me. 
But to our invocation! ‘Tis the hour. 
Anah. Seraph ! 
From thy sphere! 
Whatever star contain thy glory ; 
In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou watchest with * the seven *,” 
Though through space infinite and hoary 
Before tiny biight wings worlds be driven, 
Yet hear! 
Oh! think of her who holds thee dear! 
Aud though she nothing is to thee, 
Yet think that thou art all to her. 
Thou canst not tell,—and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me,— 
The bitterness of teais. 
Eternity is in thine years, 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes ; 
With me thou canst not sympathize, 
Except in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne’er wept beneath the skies. 
Thou walk’st thy many worlds, thou see’st 
The face of him who made thee great, 
As he hath made me of the least 
Of those cast out from Eden’s gate: 
Yet, Seraph dear ! 
Oh, hear! 
For thou hast loved me, and I would not die 
Until [ know what [ must die in knowing, 
That thou forget’st in thine eternity 


——_— 





* © The Archangels, said to be seven in num- 
ber.” 
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Her whose heart death could not keep from 
o’erflowing 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art‘ 
Great is their love who love in sin and fear ; 
And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy: to an Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph! that such thoughts ap- 
pear, 
For sorrow is our element; 
Delight 
An Eden kept afar from sight, 
Though sometimes with our visions blent. 
The hour is near 
Which tells me we are not abandoned quite.— 
Appear! Appear! 
Seraph ! 
My own Azaziel! be but here, 
And leave the stars to their own light. 
Aho. Samiasa! 
Wheresvever 
Thou rulest in the upper air— 
Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with him 
Who made all empires, empire ; or recalling 
$ume wandering star, which shoots through the 
abvVSS, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is 
falling, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this ; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 
Samiasa! 
I call thee, I wait thee, and I love thee. 
Many may worship thee, that L will not : 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move 
thee, 
Descend and share my lot! 
Though I be formed of clay, 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams, 
Thine immortality cannot repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 
{u me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God’s and thine, 
It may be hidden long: death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeath’d us—but my 
heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
is that a cause for thee and me to part? 
Thou art immortal—so am I: I feel— 
i feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth—* thou liv’st for ever!” 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know; 
That secret rests with the Almighty Giver, 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and 
woe, 
_ Butthee and me he never can destroy ; 
Change us he may, but not o’erwhelm; we 
are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war with us: with thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sor- 
_  FOWS 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me, 
And shall / shrink from thine eternity ? 
No! though the serpent’s sting should pierce 
me thorough, 
And though thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still! and I will smile 
And curse thee not; but hold 
Thee in as warm a fold 
As but descend ; and prove 
A mortal’s love 


Por an immortal. If the skies contain 
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More joy than thou canst give and take, re- 
main! 
Anah, Sister! sister! I view them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 
Aho, The clouds from off their pinions fling- 
ing 
As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 
Anah., But if our father see the sight ? 
Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising unto some sorcerer’s tune 
An hour too soon. 
Anah, They come! he comes !—Azaziel ! 
Aho. Haste 
To meet them! Oh! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there, 
To Samiasa’s breast ! 
Anah. Lo! they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset ;—lo! 
On Ararat’s late secret crest 
A mild and many-colour’d bow, 
The remnant of their flashing path, 
Now shines! and now, behold! it hath 
Returned to night, as rippling foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash’d 
From his unfathomable home, 
When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 
Subsides soon after he again hath dash’d 
Down, down, to where the ocean’s fountains 
sleep. 
Aho. They have touch’d earth! Samiasa! 
Anak. My Azaziel!’ 


Mr. Moore, in his * Loves of the 
Angels*,’ had three, who were ena- 
moured of as many mortals. Lord 
Byron has but two pair, and their re- 
spective characters are finely portrayed 
in the preceding article. Anah is all 
gentleness and devotion; Aholibamah 
loves no less fervently, but there is a 
dignity and ambition in her, which she 
would not sacrifice even for an Angel’s 
love. 

The events of ‘ Heaven and Earth’ 
are supposed to occur a short time be- 
fore the general deluge, and terminate 
with that * wreck of worlds,’ which is 
beautifully and powerfully described in 
several passages interspersed through the 
poem. ‘Twoof these we shall detach— 


‘ We shall view the deep’s salt sources pour’d 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos ; until they, 

The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall lurk 
In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, where 
The deep shall follow to their latest lair ; 

Where even the brutes, in their despair, 
Shall cease to prey on man and on each other, 

And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the lamb, as though he were his brother; 
Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent and uncreated, save the sky : 
While a brief truce 
Is made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation, 
To generate new nations for his use ; 
This remnant, floating o’er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from its slime, 
When the hot sun bath baked the reeking soil 

Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings—years—diseases—sorrow—crime 
With all companionship of hate and toil.’ 

* * * = v 





* See our last number. 





‘Hark! hark! already we can hear the voice 

Of growing ocean's gloomy swell ; 

The winds, too, plume their piercing wings! 
The clouds have nearly filled their springs; 
The fountains of the great deep shall Le broken, 
And heaven set wide her windows; while 
mankind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token, 
Still, as they were from the beginning, blind, 
We hear the sound they cannot hear, 
The musteriug thunders of the tureatening 
sphere ; 
Yet a few hours their coming is delay’d; 
Their flashing banners, folded still ou 
high, 
Yet undisplay’d, 
Save to the Spirits’ all-pervading eye. 
Howl! howl! oh Earth! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth : 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean’s overflow : 
The wave shall break upon your cliffs; and 
shells, 

The little shells, of ocean’s least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle's oftspring dwells— 
How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless sea! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the encroaching swell ;— 
While man shall long in vain for his broad 

' Wing's, 

The wings which could not save :— 

Where could he rest them, while the whole space 
brings 

Naught to his eye beyond the deep, his grave?’ 

Thus is the general deluge announced 
to the sons of men by a chorus of spirits, 
who declare that all shalldie, save the 
slight remnant of Seth’s seed. There 
is a fine soliloquy by Japhet, the son of 
Noah, which is followed by an inter- 
view between the Angels and their loves. 
Japhet communicates the approaching 
destruction of the world, with which 
he is astonished to find the Angels ig- 
norant. In this scene Aholitbamah 
shews her undaunted spirit; and when 
Japhet tells her that she and her sister, 
as well as the Angels, are all lost, she 
exclaims— ‘So be it! 


If they love as they are loved, they will not 
shrink 

More to be mortal, than I would to dare 

An immortality of agonies 

With Samiasa!’ 

Anah bids her sister not speak thus, 
and Japhet, who knows that his safety 
is decreed, expresses great anxiety to 
preserve the daughters of Cain from 
destruction. This raises the indigna- 
tion of Aholibamah, who exclaims: — 

© Aho. And dost thou think that we, 
With Cain’s, the eldest born of Adam’s, blood 
Warm in our veins,—strong Cain! who was 


begotten 
In Paradise.—would mingle with Seth’s chil- 
dren? 


Seth, the last offspring of old Adam’s dotage ? 

No, not to save all earth, were earth in pen! 

Our race hath always dwelt apart from thine 

From the beginning, and shall do so ever. 
Japhet. I did not speak to thee, Aholibamah : 

Too much ofthe forefather, whom thou vauntest, 

Has come down in that haughty blood which 

springs 
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From him who shed the first, and that a bro- 
ther's ' 
But thou, my Anah! Jet me call thee mine, 
Albeit thou art not; “tis a word I cannot 
Part with, although I must from thee. My 
Anah ! 
Thou who dost rather make me dream that Abel 
Had left a daughter, whose pure pious race 
Survived in thee, so much unlike thou urt 
The rest of the stern Cainites, save in beauty, 
Far all of them are fairest in their favour 
Aho. (interrupting him.) And would'st thou 
have her like our father’s foe 
In mind, in soul? If / partook thy thought, 
And dream’d that aught of Abed was in her ‘— 
Get thee hence, son of Noah; thou mak’st strife, 
Japa. Ospiing of Cain, thy father did so! 
tho. But 
He slew not Seth; and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and him? 
Japh, Thou speakest well: his God hath 
judged him, and 
I had not named his deed, but that thyself 
Didst seem to glory in him, nor to shrink 
From what he had done. 

Aho. He was our fathers’ father ; 
The eldest born of man, the strongest, bravest, 
And most enduring :—Shall I blush for him, 
From whom we had our being? Look upon 
Ourrace; behold their stature and their beauty, 
Their courage, strength, and length of days 











Japh. They are number'd. 
Aho. Be it so! but while yet their hours en- 
dure, 


I glory in my brethren and our fathers! 

Japh. My sire and race but glory in their God, 
Anal! and thou? 
Anah. Whate’er our God decrees, 

The God of Seth, as Cain, I must obey, 

And will endeavour patiently to obey : 

But could I dare to pray in his dread hour 

Ot universal vengeance (if such should be), 

It would not be to live, alone exempt 

Ofall my house. My sister! Oh, my sister! 

What were the world, or other worlds, or all 

The brightest future, without the sweet past — 

Thy love e—iny father’ s—all the life, and all 

The things which sprung up with me, like the 
Stars, 

Making my dim existence radiant with 

Soft lights which were not mine? Aholibamah! 

Oh! if there should be mercy—seek it, find it: 

J ahhor death, because that thou must die. 

Aho. What! hath this dreamer, with his fa- 

ther’s ark, 

The bugbear he hath built to scare the world, 

Shaken my sister? Are we not the loved 

Ot seraphs’? and if we were not, must we 

Cling to ason of Noah for our lives ? 

Rather than thus But the enthusiast dreams 

The worst of dreams, the phantasies engender’d 

By hopeless love and heated vigils. Who 

Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm 
earth, 

And bid those clouds and waters take a shape 

Distinct from that which we and all our sires 

Have seen them wear on their eternal way ? 

Who shall do this? 

Japh He, whose one word produced them, 

Aho. Who heard that word? 

Japh. The Universe, which leap’d 
To life beforeit. Ah! smil’st thou still in scorn? 
Turn to thy seraphs ; if they attest it not, 

They are none. 

Sam. Aholibamah, own thy God! 

Aho. I bave ever hailed our Maker, Samiasa, 
As thine, and mine: a God of love, not sorrow. 

Japh. Alas! what else is Love but sorrow? 








He who made earth in love, had soon to grieve 
Above its first and best inhabitants. 

Aho Tis said so. 

Japh. It is even so.” 


Noah, accompanied by Shem, enters 
and reproaches Japhet for mingling with 
the children of the wicked, whose doom 
ts fixed. Noah also reproaches the 
Anzels—the sons of Heaven, for seeking 
Earth’s daughters for their beauty. Ja- 
phet expresses a determination to re- 
main and perish with the children of 
the Earth, when Raphael the Arch- 
aigel appears, and warns the Angels to 
return, as earth must be alone. He also 


accuses them of being 
‘Stung with strange passions and debased 
By mortal feelings. for a mortal maid,’ 


but assures them that they are pardoned 
thus far, and replaced with their pure 
equals. The Archangel mingles witli his 
warnings and admonition, one of those 
forcible descriptions in which Lord Byron 
surpasses every poet of the day:— 


‘Long have [ warred, 
Long must I war 
With him who deem’d it hard 
To be created, and to acknowledge him 
Who midst the cherubim 
Made him as suns to a dependent star, 
Leaving the archangels at his right hand dim. 
Lloved him—beautiful he was: oh, heaven! 
Save Ais who made, what beauty and what 
power 
Was ever like to Satan’s! Would the hour 
In which he fell could ever be forgiven! 
The wish is impious: but oh ye! 
Yet undestroyed, be warned! Eternity 
With him, or with his God, is in your choice : 
He hath not tempted you, he cannot tempt 
The Angels, from bis further snares exempt 5 
But man hath listen’d to his voice, 
And ye to woman’s—beautiful she is, 
The serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss, 
The snake but vanquish’d dust; but she will 
draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven’s 
law. 
Yet, yet, oh tly! 
Ye cannot die, 
But they 
Shall pass away, 
While ye shall fill with shrieks the upper sky 
For perishable clay, 
Whose memory in your immortahty 
Shall long outlast the sun which gaye them 
day. 
Think how your essence differeth from their’s 
In all but suffering! Why partake 
The agony to which they must be heirs— 
Born to be plough’d with years, and sown with 
cares, 
And reap'd by Death, lord of the human soil ? 
Even had their days been left to toil their path 
Through time to dust, unshorten’d by God's 


wrath, 
Still they are Evil’s prey and Sorrow’s spoil. 
Aho. Let them fly! 


[ hear the voice which says that all must die, 
Sooner than our white-bearded patriarchs died 5 
And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 
While from below 
The deep shail mse to meet heaven’s overflow. 





Lven 


Few shall he spared, 
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It seems; and, of that few, the race of Cain 
Must lift their eyes to Adam’s God in vain. 
Sister! since it is so, 
And the eternal Lord 
In vain would be implored 
For the remission of one hour of woe, 
Let us resign even. what we have adored, 


And meet the wave, as we would meet the sword, 


If not unmoved, yet undismay’d, 
And wailing less for us than those who shall 
Survive in ‘mortal or immortal thrall, 
And,.when the fatal. waters are allay’d, 
Weep for the myriads:who can wecp no more,’ 
Fly, seraphs! to your own eternal shove, 


Where winds nor how] nor waters roar. 


Our portion is todie, 
And your’s to live for ever : 
But which is best; a dead eternity,. 
Or living, is but known to the great Giver: 
Obey him, as. we shall obey 5 : 
I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will; 
Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 
For ak the mercy which Seth’s race 
Find stiil. 
Fly ! 
And‘as your pinions.bear ye back to heaven, 
Think that my love still mounts with thee on 
highy. 
Samiasa! 
And if I look up witha tearless cye,. 
Tis that an Angel’s bride disdains to weep— 
Farewell! Now rise, inexorable deep! 


Anah. And must we die? 
And mus} I lose thee too, 
Azaziel ? 


Oh, my heart! my heart! 
Thy prophecies were true, 
And yet thou wert so happy too, 
The blow, though not unlook’d for, falls as new ; 
But yet depart ! 
Ah, why ? 
Yet let me not retain thee—fly ! 
My pangs can be but brief; but thine would be 
Eternal, if repulsed from heave n for me. 
Foo much already hast thou deign’d 
To one of Adam’s race ! 
Our doom is sorrow: not to us alone, 
But to the spirits who have not disdained 
To love us, cometh anguish with disgrace. 
The first who taught us knowledge hath beer 
hurled 
From his once archangelie throne 
Into some unknown world : 
And thou, Azaziel! No— 
Thou shalt not suffer woe 
For me. Away! nor weep! 
Thou canst not weep; but yet 
Mayst suffer more, not weeping: then forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling deep 
Can bring no pang like this. Fly! Fly! 
Being gone, twill be less difficult to die. 


The Angels refuse to quit the earth, 
thinking that the threatened w rath of 
God cannot slay them. Raphael re- 
minds them that their power was 1n their 
faith, The tempest now comes on, and 
mortals, flying for refuge, join in a cho- 
rus, which brings us to the conclusion :=— 


cc * i of Mortals. 
‘The heavens and earth are mingling—God! 
oh, God! 
What have wedone? Yet spare 
Hark! even the forest beasts howl forth thei 
pray’r! 
The dragon crawls from out his den, 
To herd in terror innucent with mca 5 





—— 
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And the birds scream their agony through air. 
Yet, yet, Jehovah ! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, aud pity thine own world’s despair! 
Hear not Man only but all Nature plead ! 
Raph. Farewell, thou earth! ye wretched 
sons of clay. 
I cannot, must not aid you. ‘Tis decreed! 
[Frit Raphael. 
Japh. Some clouds sweep on as vultures for 
their prey, 
While others, fix’d as rocks, await the word 
At which their wrathful vials shall be pour’d. 
No azure more shall robe the firmament, 
Nor spangied stars be glorious: Death hathrisen: 
In the Sun’s place a pale and ghastly glare 
Hath wound itself around the dying air. 
Aza. Come, Anah! quit this chaos-founded 
prison, 
To which the elements again repair, 
To turn it into what it was : beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe, 
As was the eagle’s nestling once within 
Its mother’s.—Let the coming chaos chafe 
With all its elements! Heed not theirdin! 
A brighter world than this, where thou shalt 
breathe 
Ethereal life, will we explore : 
These darken’d clouds are not the only skies. 
{ Azaziel and Samiasa fly off, and disappear 
with Anah and Aholibamah. 
Japh. They are gone! They have disappear’d 
amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world; and never more, 
Whether they live or die with all earth’s life, 
Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes. 
Chorus of Mortals. 
Oh,son of Noah! mercy on thy kind! 
What, wilt thou leave us all—all—a// behind ? 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Thou sit’st within thy guarded ark ? 
A Mother (offering her infant to Japhet.) Oh, 
let this child embark! 
I brought him forth in woe, 
But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosom clinging so. 
Why was he born? 
What hath he done— 
My unwean'd son— 
To move Jehovah’s wrath or scorn? 
What is there in this milk of mine, that Death 
Should stir all heaven and earth up to destroy 
my boy, 
And roll the waters o’er his placid breath ? 
Save him, thou seed of Seth ! 
Or cursed be—with him who made 
Thee and thy race, for which we are betray’d! 
Japh. Peace! ’tis no hour for curses, but for 
pray’r! 
Chorus of Mortals. 
For prayer!!! 
And where 
Shall prayer ascend, 
When the swoln clouds unto the mountains 
bend 
And burst, 
And gushing oceans every barrier rend, 
Until the very desarts know no thirst ? 
Accurst 
Be he, who made thee and thy sire! 
We deem our curses vain ; we must expire ; 
But as we know the worst, 
Why should our hymn be raised, our knees be 
bent 
Before the implacable Omnipotent, 
Since we must fail the same ? 
It lie hath made earth, let it be his shame, 
To make a,world for torture : —Lo! they come, 
The loathsome waters in their sage ! 
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And with their roar make wholesome Nature 
dumb! 
The forest’s trees (coeval with the hour 

When Paradise upsprung, 

Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 

Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung,) 

So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 

Are overtopt, 

Their summer blossoms by the surges lopt, 

Which rise, and rise, and rise. 

Vainly we look up to the lowering skies— 
They meet the seas, 

And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 
Fly, son of Noah, tly, and take thine ease 

In thine allotted ocean-tent ; 

And view, all floating o’er the element, 

The corpses of the world of thy young days: 

Then to Jehovah raise 

Thy song of praise ! 

A Mortal. Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord! 

And though the waters be o’er earth outspread, 
Yet, as Ais word, 

Be the decree adored! 

He gave me lifemhe taketh but 
The breath which is his own: 

And though these eyes should be for ever shut, 
Nor longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone, 

Still blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past, 
For that which is: 
For all are his, 
From first to last— 

Time—space—eternity—life—death— 

The vast known and immeasurable unknown. 

He made, and can unmake ; 

And shail /, for a little gasp of breath, 

Blaspheme and groan ? 

No; let me die, as I have lived, in faith, 

Nor quiver, though the universe may quake ! 

Chorus of Mortals. 
Where shall we fly ‘ 
Not to the mountains high ; 

For vow their torrents rush with double roar, 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing still, 

Already grasps each drowning hill, 

Nor leaves an unsearch’d cave. 
Enter a Woman. 
IVoman. Oh, save me, save! 

Our valley is no more : 

My fatber and my father’s tent, 

My brethren and my brethren’s herds, 

The pleasant trees that o’er our noon-day bent 

And sent forth evening songs from sweetest 

birds, 

The little rivulet which freshen’d all 

Our pastures green, 
No more are tu be seen. 

When to the mountain cliff I climb’d this morn, 
I turn’d to bless the spot, 

And nota leaf appear’d about to fall ;— 

And now they are not !— 

Why was I born? 

Japh. To die! in youth to die; 

And happier in that doom, 

Than to behold the universal tomb 

Which I 

Am thus condemn’'d to weep above in vain. 

Why, when all perish, why must I remain ? 

[The waters rise: men fly in every direction ; 
many are overtaken by the waves; the cho- 
rus of Mortals disperses in search of safety 
up the mountains; Japhet remains upon a 
rock, while the ark floats towards him in the 
distance.’ 


It will be seen that this poem, though 





treating on a daring subject, is less ob- 
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jectionable on the score of morality than 


Lord Byron’s ‘ Cain,’ and that it pos- 
sesses much of the power and many of 
the beauties of his lordship’s best pro- 
ductions. 

The second number of the ‘ Liberal’ 
has more variety than the first, and ap- 
pears to have proceeded from a greater 
number of pens. Mr. Hazlitt seems to 
have been pressed into the service, and 
we are pretty sure we trace the author 
of the * Table-Talk’ in a sort of repub- 
licanarticle on the ¢ Spirit of Monarchy,’ 
and in a ‘Satirical Fragment on the 
Scotch Character,’ which we shall no- 
tice in our next. 


—~ 4 Ot oe 


The London Liberal: ai Antidote to 
‘Verse and Prose from the South.’ 
No. I. London, Jan. 1823. 


Ir the gentlemen of the South are de- 
termined ‘to run amuck, and tilt at all 
they meet,’ there are others who are 
resolved they skall not do it with utter 
impunity; and bence has arisen the 
‘ London Liberal.’ We confess we have 
a great aversion to these invasions of ti- 
tle, which generally seek to obtain suc 
cess by another’s reputation rather than 
by their own merits. Having, however, 
reviewed the ‘ Liberal’ at some length, 
we feel it our duty to notice a work 
which is avowedly opposed to it, and 
thus set the ‘ bane and antidote’ before 
our readers. 

In the introduction to the ‘ London 
Liberal,’ there are some very illiberal 
observations on periodical literature :— 
‘ Periodical writers,’ says the author, 
‘with some brilliant exceptions, mstead 
of being the guardians of good taste and 
sound judgment, have too often proved 
the most successful corrupters of both.’ 
After this sweeping accusation, the 
writer proceeds more pointedly, and at 
last fixes on the ‘ Liberal,’ ‘the pro- 
fessed purport of which,’ he declares to 
be ‘the promotion of infidelity, immo- 
rality, and profaneness.” This is cer- 
tainly a strong accusation for any per- 
son to make, much more one who af- 
terwards insinuates that the comparative 
harmlessness of the first number of the 
‘ Liberal’ should be regarded as a dan- 
gerous system, and that it is enough to 
know that Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
and Shelley wrote in it, to induce the 
editor to start an antidote against it. 


Although the ‘London Liberal’ is 
avowedly commenced in opposition to 
the ‘ Liberal,’ yet it will embrace other 
objects, combat vice and folly wherever 
they are to be met with—which will 
certainly prevent any lack of employ- 
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his opinion was alleged as the decisive and 
infallible authority in every — nt; and 
his practice was the example | ry Which he 

cast his line, and manufactured his lishing 
tackle. Suchwas the mutual attachment in 
this unequal friendship;—but it was destined 
to suffer an early separation. Young Hunt 
was one day playing in the school-rooin, 
with several of his Sag, was a 
game in which the boys were holding each 
other by the hand, and running round in an 
extended circle. The yhad not been long 
engaged in this amusement, when it was ob- 
served that Hunt’s countenance became sud- 
denly agitated. His school-fellows immedi- 
ately relaxed their sports, and collected 
themselves about him. The *y eagerly in- 
quired the cause of lis disorder: ** Was he 
giddy ? Was he ill ?’—were sounds rapidly 
reiterated from m: my voices. Young Hunt, 
as soon as the power of speech returned to 
him, stretched out his hand, and, pointing 
to one of the school-room windows, said :— 
“IT sce my uncle, looking pale and ill, stand- 
Ing at that window.” ‘This happened, as 
nearly as could be calculated, by the ac- 
count of his companions, at the precise mo- 
ment in which his uncle bad breathed his 
last: many miles distant from the place at 
which his spectre had appeared.’ 


To pass from * grave to gay,’ we se- 
lect a few scraps :— 


‘It is acurious fact, though not generally 
known, that the popular superstition of over- 
turning the salt at table being unlucky, arises 
from the picture of the Last Supper by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, in which Judas Iscariot is 
represented as overturning the salt. 

‘When the Leith Docks were to be open- 
ed, old Gow’s band was summoned to play 
some appropriate airs, when that celebrated 
veteran happily commenced with * Water 
parted from the sea.’ 

‘Pope has been much celebrated for the 
early age at which he began to lisp in num- 
bers; and a poem written when he was 
twelve years old is preserved in all the edi- 
tions of his works, which is remarkable for 
a sense of the vanity of haman things, quite 
uncommon in such early youth. The same 
spirit is strongly visible in the followi ing 
verses, Which were written by a young lady 
of about the same age :-— 

‘“ There is a time when you and I 

And all our dearest friends must die ; 

Posterity will scarcely ken 

That e’er the world produced such men :— 

Then where's the use of setting aught 

On things that dwindle into naught’— 

Life—pleasure—<..—is but a thought 

That is but lost as soon as caught.”’ 








Original. 


AMERICAN REPRINTS. 


THE Americans, as our readers are pro- 
bably aware, are in the habit of reprint- 
ing every work of eminence which ap- 
pears in Great Britain, as soon as a 
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ak of the Rilaaiia. Seas our seilidl 
cal publications get naturalized among 
them; for, from the quarterly to the 
weekly reviews, all are alike made free 
prize the moment they touch the ter- 
ritory of these republicans. For our- 
selves, we rejoice at such appropria- 
tions, and niggard, we should think, 
must be the sou! of that author or pub- 
lisher, who, for the sake of adding a 
few copies more to an already remune- 
rating sale, should grudge to see the 
domain of knowledge thus extended, 
and the bonds of amity cemented be- 
tween two kindred nations. We men- 
tion not the practice for the purpose of 
complaining of it on general grounds, 
but to notice a circumstance connected 
with it, which shews that it 1s, at least, 
susceptible of better regulation. To 
have the first copy of a work which has | 
excited public expectation is one of the 
best hits in trade which an American 
bookseller can make; to accomplish 





| 


this object he spares neither trouble nor | 
expense, and so complete are his ar-— 


rangements, that it not unfrequently 
happens that a work is on its way across | 
the Atlantic long before it has made its 
appearance here, and even before its 


| 
| 


sage in the Edinburgh Review. In an 
article on the system of education fol- 
lowed at the English Universities, the 
writer, according to the copies first res 
ceived in America, thus expressed him- 
self: * Who cam be surprised, if, un- 
der a system like this, genius and know- 

ledge should so seldom strike a lasting 
root? or that the maturity which suc- 
ceeds to a youth so pyostituted should 
produce by its most vigorous efforts, 
nothing better than obscene verses in a 
newspaper, or discourses upon predestia 
nation. The words which we have 
marked in italics were smartly animad- 
verted upon by certain American jour- 
nalists, who pronounced them, most 
truly, to be equally coarse and unjust. 

To the surprise of every one, however, 
| up starts a gentleman from the seuth of 
the union, who declares that the words 
complained of are not those used, and 
that the Edinburgh reviewer is a writer 
of by far too much taste and good 
sense to have said any thing of thie 
kind. Not a syllable had he uttered 
about ‘ obseene verses,’ or * discourses. 
on predestination ;’ he had merely said, 

that the maturity of a youth so prosti- 
tuted could produce * nothing better 


author or editor has fairly given it out | than learned drivelling or marrowless 7n= 


of his hands, 


It follows, necessarily, | flation.’ 


How destitute of all principle, 


that all those corrections or suppres- | it was pathetically added, must the man 
sions which are made: in the last stage be who could thus put naughty expres- 
of a work in the press, while there is sions into the mouth of another for the 
yet time to amend what has not been | | | purpose of abusing him to the world. 
irrecoverably given to the world, can | The fact, however, was, that the re- 
have no place in the copy or copies that | viewer had in the first instance really 


have been thus prematurely smuggled | 
over to America. There the work comes 


forth with a thousand imperfections on | 
which the author never exe | 


its head, 
pected to sce the light, and which the 


people 1 in England, who are content to | 


wait till they are served, never do see. 


in the eleventh hour; but in the Ame- 


as it was in the beginning. It 1s of this, 


and this only, that we think our authors | 
have good reason to complain. The 


bickerings and confusion which the cir- 
cumstance produces 

cans themselves is a more amusing part 
of the affair. The erroneous copies are 


soon followed by others which have | 


had the benefit of the author’s final 
emendations. A critic at New York, 


quoting from the former, asserts that | 


the writer says so and so; while ano- 


ther at Philadelphia, declares, that on. 
referring to his copy of the book, he 


can discover nothing of the kind. It so 


copy of it can be procured on the other } happened lately with respect to a pas- 


stated the expressions imputed to him ; 
'but being convinced of their impro- 
priety before the number of the review 
was published in Britain, but not before 


| . ° 
/some copies of it had escaped to Ame- 


quoted, 
A chapter may have been added or sup- | 
pressed—a libel slipped in or kept back | 


among the Ameri- | 


rica, he had substituted the words last 
What are such small mistakes 
as these, however, to the idea of an 
American bibliopole’s foisting in a whole 


chapter of his own into a reprint of one 
rican genuine copy every thing ¢ appears | 


of our best novels.—Sir Walter Scott 
enlarged and amended by Dr. Jabez 
Henotter, of the Broadway, New York! 
How shocking! and yet such has been 
supposed to be actually the case. ‘The 
‘ Pirate,’ as they have it in America, 
has a whole chapter which is not to be 
found in the copies of the work, with 
which the British public are acquainted. 
It is not the coinage, however, as some 


brain, but of Sir Walter Scott himself. 
It is a chapter which he once meant to 
give to the world and had printed, but 
thought proper to cancel before the work 


was published here. Some American 
.s 


| 
| 
| New Yorkers imagine, of an American 
| 
| 


emissarveesome devil,” perhaps, hac 
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ment; and give poetry, essays, tales, 
and translations. 

The ‘London Liberal’ commences 
with a letter to the editor, entitled ‘ The 
Stars of Pisa,’ which is an attack on 
the authors of the * Liberal.’ There is 
none of the light artillery of wit or the 
rifle-shot of satire in this attack, which 
is a heavy, though by no means ill- 
written article. The ‘ Vision of Par- 
nassus, by Andrew Mucklegrin,’ is ano- 
ther parody, for which, if parodies or 
visions be profane, Dr. Southey must 
be answerable. ‘The ‘ Liberal’ is the 
theme, and the parody is nearly as point- 
jess as the ‘Stars of Pisa.” The third 
article is entitled § The Amenities from 
the South,’ and is a sort of review of 
Lord Byron's ¢ Vision of Judgment,’ in 
which seme sensible remarks are in- 
termingled with some rather uncharita- 
ble opinions. In all that regards Lord 
Byron’s unfeeling—we had almost said 
brutal-attack on the memory of his !ate 
Majesty, we fully agree with the author 
of the *Amenities;’ but he cannot con- 
vince us that Dr. Southey’s ‘ Vision’ 
was much less objectionable, except 
that its absurdity rendered it more harm- 
less. 

‘The Wife of Giartho,’ au Andalusi- 
an tale, from the Portugueze, is inte- 
resting; and several of the miscellane- 
ous articles possess merit. Two short 
articles we select; the iirst is a punning 
epigram :— 

‘SUE. 
* And why does Sue thus single tarry ? 
Because she’s got good reasons two :— 
Those that Sue, don’t wish to marry ; 
Those that wish, don’t wish to Sue. 
* BYRONIAN. 
Talk not to me of friendship ; 
There's not a man who treads the solid earth, 
Or sails upon the varying visaged ocean, 
Who calls me friend. I am alone, unfelt with; 
The desert of society is round me, 
And neta face I meet with inthat wilcerness 
But seems a secret foe. And why is this? 
Lecause I could not smile and crouch and 
truckle ; 
Eecause I would not sacrifice my freedom 
To the vain cedes of empty ceremony ; 
Because | could not hide the strong coutempt 
That curl’d my lip, or warp it te a smile 
Of flattery, when sick’ning fools have chuckled 
Over their mere pert-prating nothingness, 
Curse on society ! it is the grave 
Of all that’s great and eminent in man, 


When the soul rots, and thought to vapour 
turns, 


Tis death to fancy’s life, a blight to feeling, 
Blindness to reason, palsy to exertion.’ 


+ 





_ Inconclusion, we would observe that, 
Hf the authors of the *London Liberal’ 
wish to become formidable opponents 
'o their Pisan name-sake, they must 
wield the pen of argument and of satire 
with more vigour than they have dis- 














played in their first number; and, in- 
deed, if attacking the infidel principles 
of the ‘ Liberal’ was their principal ob- 
ject, their ‘ occupation’s gone,’ so far 
as relates to the second number of that 
work, though there is, no doubt, am- 
ple food in it for animadversion. 
—__4+o— 


THE ALBUM. No. III. 


THE third number of this elegant pe- 
riodical contains the usual portion of 
original articles, reviews, and selec- 
tions, and is, we think, in every respect 
equal, if not superior, to the preceding 
numbers, of which we have spoken fa- 
vourably. It is evidently conducted by 
gentlemen not only of considerable ta- 
lent, but of amiable feelings and of un- 
assuming manners. From an article in- 
titled Ghost Stories, which contains 
three very singular narratives; we se- 
lect tie first two, which, the writer says, 
are derived from sources so authentic, 
that he communicates them with as 
much corfidence as if they had been ac- 
tually derived from the parties to whom 
the events severally occurred :— 


‘It is not many years ago, since Mr. 
accompanied some friends on a vi- 

sit to York Cathedral. The party was nu- 
merous; and amongst them were a gentleman 
and his two daughters. Mr. was 
with the eldest of these ladies, exploring 
the curiosities of the building, rather at a 
distance from the rest of their companions. 
On turning from the monument to which 
their attention had been directed, an officer 
in anaval uniform was observed advancing 
towards them. It was rather an nnusual 
circumstance to encounter a person thus 
accoutred, in a place so far distant from the 
sea, and of so unmilitary a character. Mr. 
was on the point of making a trivial 
observation on the subject to his compa- 
nion; when, on turning his eyes towards 
her, and pointing out the appreactung 
stranger tc her notice, he saw an immediate 
paleness spread itself over her face, and her 
countenance become agitated by the force 
of the powerful and contending emotions 
which were suddenly excited by his pre- 
sence. As the stranger drew more near, 
and his figure and his features gradually 
became more distinctly visible, through 
the evening gloom and the dim religious 
light of the cathedral, the lady’s distress 
was evidently increased. She leant on 
the aria of Mr. with the weizht of 
one who was painfully afflicted, and felt the 
necessity of support. Shocked at the op- 
pression which he witnessed : but wholly ig- 
norant of the cause—alarmed—hurried— 
supposing her to be suffering from the pa- 
roxysm of some violent and sudden indis- 
position,—Mr. - called to entreat the 
assistance of her sister. The figure in the 
naval uniform now immediately stood be- 
fore them. ‘The eyes of the lady were 
fixed upon him, with a gaze of silent anp 

















motionless surprise, and a painful intensity 
of feeling; her lips were colourless and 
apart; and her breath passed heavily from 
the full and over-burthened heart. The 
form was close upon them. It approached 
her side—-it paused but for an mstant—as 
quick as thought, a low, and scarcely audi- 
ble voice, whispered in her ear “* There isa 
future state ;” and the figure moved onward 
through the retiring aisle of the minster. 
The father of the lady arrived to the assist- 
ance of his daughter; and Mr. ———., 
consigaing her to his protection, hastened 
in pursuit of the mysterious visitor. He 
searched on every side: no such form was 
to be seen in the long perspective of the 
path by which the ill-omened stranger had 
departed. He listened with the most ear- 
nest attentiveness ; no sound of retreating 
footsteps was to be heard on the echoing 
pavement of the cathedral. Bafiled in his 
attempt to discover the object whose pre- 
sence had thus disturbed the tranquillity of 
the time, Mr, ——-— resought his friends. 
The lady was weeping on the shoulder of her 
father. She avoided every inquiry respect- 
ing the cause, the seat, and the nature of 
her illness :— It was slight: it was tran- 
sient: it would immediately be over.” She 
entreated the party to continue their exami- 
nation of the building, and to leave her 
again to the protection of her former com- 
panion. The request wasgranted. And no 
sooner had she thus possessed herself of an 
opportunity of confidential communication, 
than she implored him, with a quick and 
agitated voice, to conceal for a little while, 
the occurrence of which he had been a wit- 
ness. ‘‘ We shail never be believed; be- 
sides, it were right that my poor dear father 
should be gradually prepared for the misery 
that he is destined to undergo. I have seen 
the spirit, and | have heard the voice, of a 
brother, who exists no longer—he has died 
at sea. We had agreed that the one who 
died the first should reappear to the sur- 
vivor, if it were possible—to clear up, or to 
confirm doubts which existed in both our 
minds,” 

‘In due time, the account of the event 
occurred in completion of the spiritual inti- 
mation.—The brother was indeed no more— 
his death had happened on the very day and 
hour, in which his form was seen by Mr. —- 
and his sister, in the north aisle of York Ca- 
thedral. 

‘ The second tale is again one of that very 
ordinary kind, which refers to the spiritual 
appearance of the dying to some distant 
friend, at the moment of the soul’s departure 
from the body. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Hunt, the author of the 
late admirable translation of the “‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” was, in his childhood, the parti- 
cular favourite of his mother’s brother. The 
fondness of the uncle won upon the gentle 
nature of the boy: and they were mutually 
attached with a tenderness of affection, which 
is not often witnessed between the aged and 
the young. The child was sent to school ; 
but absence did not impair the recollection 
of his triend, or of bis kindness: his uncle 
was the theme of all his boyish anecdotes ; 
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as arnt obtained a copy of the work | 2 
‘witha monkey 


in its pristine state ; and to this artifice 
it is owing that the novel readers on the 
Mississippi and Ohio have got a chap- 
ter more than their neighbours from 
the pen of our great novelist. 
+a 
MEMORABILIA OF THE YEAR 1822. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Strk,—In a very copious index you have 
given us a record of every occurrence in 
literature, science, and the arts, during 
the last year; but there is another class 
of events, equally interesting, which 
you have entirely omitted: —1 mean the 
foreign and domestic occurrences, which 
form so prominent an article in the dai- 
ly journals, I know you will say you 
have nothing to do with politics, but I 
know you have ; and, as I wish The Li- 
terary Chronicle as much success 28 you 
do, I beg leave to supply what I consi- 
der a desideratum,—a fist of the memo- 
rabifia of the last year, which I have se- 
lected from nine columns of a daily pa- 

‘r, in which they are entitled * A 

‘hronological List of Remarkable Events 
for the year ]822.’ Trusting that you 
will give them a ready insertion, 1 re- 
main your’s truly, 

AN OLD CHRONICLER., 

‘Jan. 9. The Marquis of Buckingham 
elevated to the rank of a duke. 

*‘Feb.9. A long debate (a very unusual 
thing on a Saturday) in the House of Lords. 

. 21. The Surrey petition was pre- 
sented to the Louse of Lords. 

‘March 10. Ripe strawberries are ex- 
posed for sale in thumb pottles at Covent 
Garden Market, at 3s. 6d. per pottle. 

. 23. The Duke ot York visited the 
Adelphi Theatre, and was much deligtited 
with the performance of Life in London. 

‘—— 29. New potatocs are exhibited for 
sale in Covent Garden Market. 

‘April 5. Good Friday, a holiday at all 
the public offices. 

10. The mackarel boats went out 
at Brighton for the frst time. 

29. Interesting letter from Ireland, 
on the effects of excessive taxation, 

‘May 28. A set-to took place between 
Ford and D: iwson, near Ripley. In the 
fitth round, Ford broke his adversary’ s lett 
jaw, and so gained the fight. 

‘July 14. There is a strong and general 
expressron of disapprobation at the statue 
of Achilles. 

‘ Hyde Park, both the drive and 
the promenniie are slenees deserted, in con- 
sequence of the disgusting exhibition ot the 
naked statue. 

‘October 1. A rumour of the King’s ill- 
ness. 

« —_—— 5, Fight anglers pursue a salmon 
five days without success, 


é — 10. It 1s said that Mr. Beckford 




















laid out more than a nullion of money on 
Yonthill Abbey. 
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A lady coming in contact 
in the street, drops down in 


‘ ea 1‘ 


a fit. 
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A partridge is observed on 
the parade in Brighton, nearly exhausted, 
followed by a * 

‘November 5. The anniversary of Guy 
Fawkes’s de ret ag 





‘—— 12. lhe rumours of war are 
still without confirmation.’ 
4 > pte 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr, Eprror,—From the polite answer 
of your intelligent correspondent, J. H., 
to my queries in No, 180, I have been 
encouraged to trespass further on his 
kindness, by inquiring the particulars 
of the first institution of Twelfth Night, 
as I have long wished to know the ori- 
gin of the king, queen, and other cha- 
racters, which are introduced into the 
entertainments of that evening. From 
a note in Butler’s ‘Chronological Ex- 
ercises,’ It appears that Epiphany was, 
at a very early period, dedicated to 
sports and hilarity, and was called a 
I? ‘assailing, which term, being Saxon, 
refers it to the time of Alfred, as stated 
by your correspondent, J. H., in No. 
174; whose reply to the above will 
confer an additional favour on 

Your most obedient servant, 


Dec. 27, 1822. E.G. B. 
+ 4D 
INTERIOR OF THE EARTIL. 


WeE have before had occasion to draw 
the attention of the readers of The Lite- 
rary Chronicle to the extraordinary pro- 
ject of a Captain John Cleves Symmes, 
of Cincinatti, in the United States, to 
explore the imterior of the Earth, which, 
according to a theory he has conceived, 
consists of a set of worlds within each 
other. In the American papers we ob- 
serve a letter to the captain, from Dr, 
Mitchell, of New York, which, not- 








withstanding the scientific celebrity of | 


that centleman, may well justify the 


query—* Uter insaniorum horum ?’ 


‘ New York, Aug. 31, 1521. 
‘To Carr. J. C. Symmes. 

‘Dear Str,—lI had not heard the opinion 
you send me, of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ence, concerning your ‘theory of our earth, 
It is a pity when men judge hastily, and de- 
cide with too much precipitation, But what 

can we do with them? Galileo was too 

early for his day; Mayow was more than 

halt’ a century a- head’ of his age; 

Symmes outstrips his generation, there i is no 

ground for marvelling. Should I learn any 
thing inte ronteng, I will let you know. 
‘Your's, with admiration, 

‘Sam'L. L. Mivcuect,’ 


and if 





Mrigqinal Poetry. 
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ON THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sirn,—If the following unpublished lines, on 
the lamented death of sir John Moore (recorded 
in your last number), by the late no less la- 
mented Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinlech, 
are worthy a place in your Chronicle, they are 

much at your service. Your's, J.S. 
BriGuT and glurious spiendid page, 
Still shines the British name ; 

And valiant deeds, from age to age, 

Prolong our martial fame. 


But give that splendid hero meed, 
In all but virtue poor ; 

The best, the bravest heart may bleed 
In memory of Moore. 


To risk a gallant army’s lot, 
And save it was his fate ; 

He rose, in spite of check and cross, 
Amidst disasters great. 


Let sordid souls deny a leaf 
To deck the warrior’s grave ; 

Thy name shall live, lamented chief, 
Thice honoured by the brave. 
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MISS KELLY—THE FANCY. 


On seeing the Advertisement of a Portrait of 


Miss F. H. Kelly drawn, and to be published 


by the namesakes of the Patron of Pugilism 


and the Champion of England. 
Our Juliet the Fancy have taken in hand, 
And mean to their /ives Court the heroine to 
call, 
Because, tho’ some tight ones have made a good 
stand, 
The cry is—* Miss Kelly has beaten them all. 


The Promising Youth was, before he got wapp d, 
A hero whom dozens to see, the ring squeez‘d 
at 5 , 
Great Cat's-meat was never yet easily stopp’d, 
And Snuffy at a pinch, we own not to be 
sneez d at. 


But none of these warriors, through many long 
years, 
Nor any at Moulsey who ever fought yet, 
Produced, by their acting, such torrents of tears, 
As fell from the peepers of those Kelly met. 


For this, I suppose, in the papers "tis said, 
(The newspapers cannot, like pugilists, 4) 
Her portrait, by Jackson, has lately been made, 
And presently is to be published by Cribd. 
SONNET. 

TO THE WINTER OF THE NEW YEAR, 1823. 
THERE is acharm in winter’s icy bleak, 
When streams are bound and leafless are the 
trees ; 
When Nature’s voice, tho’ eloquent, is weak, 
Chain’d by the frost that flickers in the 
breeze ! 
Yet there’s a melancholy winter throws 
Around the heart no language can express 5 
When the poor bird, half hid in buried snows, 
His fellow-man resembles in distress ! 
Still there is hope that summer’s balmy gale, 
( Whilst good the God of seasons is, and kind) 
New rob’d, shall paint the now deserted vale, 
And what we all lament with rapture 
find !— 
Then welcome Winter !—to the poet dear! 


Till spring returns to crown the infant year! 
Hatt. 
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sine Arts. 


EXHIBITION IN SOHO SQUARE. 
THe Exhibition of Drawings and En- 
cravings by British Artists, opened for 
the season on Wednesday, and presents 
an extensive collection, capable of af- 
fording much pleasure to the admirers 
and promoters of the British Arts, As 
ysual in all exhibitions of the pencil, 
there is a considerable shew of portraits, 
the principal excellences of which must 
depend on their resemblance to the ori- 
sinal, and of which, consequently, we 
are but very imperfect judges. The 
first beauty of the collection that at- 
tracted our notice, is an undisposed-of 
drawing, No. 8. ¢ The Juvenile Florist,’ 
a pretty and natural picture of humble 
life, in which a child is arranging flow- 
ers: the watchful mother, the sleeping 
eat, and the straggling flowers, are quite 
in character. ‘There are three pieces, 
Nos. 21, ‘a Rainbow,’ 26, ‘ Dover Cas- 
tle,’ and No. 34, ‘ Nieuweid and Weise 
Thorn,’ &c. by Mr. J. M. W. Turner, 
which display a peculiar cast of charac- 
ter, that at once proclaim them from the 
same master—but while we admit that 
they generally possess much merit, 
there is an extravagance in the colour- 
ing not always to be discovered in the 
general appearances of nature. No. 31, 
‘Studies of two Old Women,’ by a de- 
ceased artist, are two fine beld draw- 
ings;—and, No. 55, * The Porch of Notre 
Dame,’ at Louviers, by another deceased 
artist, is excellent. There is a very 
fine study from nature, by Landseer, 
‘The Blood Hound,’ which depicts ex- 
actly the character of this terrific animal. 
—Although we cannot notice all the 
drawings worthy of commendation, we 
must point to a few copies, that cannot 
fail to please, viz. a beautiful one from 
Rembrandt, by Miss Hayter, No. 160; 
No, 142, from Georgione, by Wilkin; 
aud No. 140, by G. R. Ward, from Sir 
J. Reynolds. 

The Catalogue enumerates 205 draw- 


ings and nearly 250 engravings, but of | 


these we can only notice to pretty little 
‘Puck,’ No. 282, which is finely ex- 
ecuted; 325, * Boadicea, the British 
Queen, animating the Britons,’—which 
IS a very tasteful and finely executed 
engraving, by Mr. Sharp; No. 358, 
‘Flowers,’ very beautifully arranged ; 
No. 396, a fine picture from Shake- 
Speare, by J. A. Collyer; No. 4385, 
Infant Academy,’ very chaste and 
Pretty ; and, No. 428, ‘ Mary Queen of 
‘cots and Chatelar,’ from a picture by 
Tadelle; this engraving will do honour 











to Mr. W. Say, and is perhaps as fine a 
specimen of the graphic art as this 
country ever produced. 
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Drury Lane THeATRE.—During 
the Christmas holidays, tragedy and co- 
medy stand but an indifferent chance of 
obtaining even tolerable or decent at- 
tention. All holiday audiences gene- 
rally look to the pantomime only; there 
iS, Lhonetie, no rule without an excep- 
tion, and if the audience of Drury-lane 
had looked only to pantomime they 
must have looked in vain for the last 
few nights, as it has been withdrawn, and 
good farce has resumed its ascendancy, 
and little Clara Fisher has had more op- 
portunities of displaying her precocious 
talents. Though Gog and Magog have 
retired from the stage, we hope they 
wiil not carry into retirement the scenes 
in which they figured, for they are wor- 
thy of theatrical immortality. Mr, El- 
liston, determined that his holiday friends 
shall not be neglected, has promised a 
new pantomime for Monday.—Good co- 
medies, with Pizarro, in which Young 
was the herv, have drawn good houses, 
even without the attraction of a pan- 
tomime. 

CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—On 
Monday evening Jones’s tragedy of the 
Earl of Essex was revived. Mr. Mac- 
ready played the Earl; Miss Lacy, 
Queen Elizabeth; and Miss F. H. Kel- 
ly, the Countess of Rutland. Thecha- 
racter of the Earl of Essex’ is particu- 
larly suited for the exhibition of the 
stronger passions, which Mr. Macready 
can well delineate; haughty, brave, 


5 





and impetuous, and disdaining to be 
catechised, even by his royal mistress, 
he supported his part with great ener- 
‘gy; and, upon the arrival of his friend's 
'pardon, pourtrayed the generous emo- 
‘tions of the soul with fine enthusiasm; 
| his anguish at parting with his friend, 
‘and his agonizing separation from his 
wife, were equally good; and in the 
latter scene Miss F. H. Kelly was ex- 
tremely effective; but her first interview 
with Queen Elizabeth was too violent, 
—a fault that pressed itself upon our no- 
tice more than once during the evening. 
The very arduous character of Elizabeth 
was well sustained by Miss Lacy; her 
sudden transitions from tenderness to 
anger, her struggles to conceal her pas- 
sion for Essex and to maintain the dig- 
nity of her station, the continual agita- 
tion and conflicting emotions with which 





her bosom labours, from the commence- 
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ment to the close, were displayed with 
great fidelity; still her countenance is 
somewhat too youthful, and detracts, in 
some degree, from the dignity essential 
to a pertect representation, Mrs, Fau- 
cit played the Countess of Nottingham 
very respectably: and, in the other per- 
formers, if there is but little room for 
praise, there is as little for censure. —The 
new pantomime followed, and has been 
played with increasing popularity every 
evening. 
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Literature and Science. 
PPP eater? 

Origin of Steam Navigation.—Mr. W. 
Playfair, a gentleman of considerable 
mechanical genius, and the author of 
several works of merit, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of steam-naviga- 
tion :— 

‘In the autumn of the year 1780, the 
writer of this article was in the employment 
of Mr. Watt as a draughtsman, and was ge- 
nerally occupied in the same room and at 
the same table with Mr. Watt. At that 
time the the ingenious Mr. Rae was at Mr. 
Boulton’s, who was partner with Mr. Watt. 
He had gone down from London for a few 
weeks to execute an order for silk-reels for 
the East India Company, and took with 
him a model of a boat in tin, propelled by 
a spring in the inside of a boat, on the same 
principle that the steam-engine acts; for all 
mechanical men know, that whether the 
moving power be aspring of steel, or a steam- 
engine, or men, or horses, the ettect is the 
same. 

‘That boat had, indeed, machinery dif- 
ferent in form from the steam-boats now in 
use ; for, instead of a wheel with floats on 
each side, it had a screw that turned ra- 
piply round under the keel of the vessel. 
The screw was very much like that em- 
ployed in Messrs. Whitbread and Co.’s 
brewery, for raising the malt from one story 
to another. 

‘Mr. Bolton, Mr. Rae, a Captain Lang- 
ley, and the writer of this, had anuused 
therrselves for some time with the boat, 
which sailed extremely well across a large 
pond ot water, Mr. Boulton exulting in 
the idea that steam would some day be 
employed in the same way. 

‘I afterwards left the party to go to Mr. 
Watt, who seldom stirred from home ; and, 
when I had begun to copy a drawing, con- 
versing as usual with that great inventor, I 
sud I thought Mr. Watt could not easily 
guess how Mr. Boulton was employed: Mr, 
Watt said, ‘“‘ He would not try,—so many 
schemes came into Mr. Boulton’s head.” 
Being told what had been tried, Mr. Watt 
smiled as one would good-naturedly do at a 
child, and said, “* That’s very like Mr. Boul- 
ton ; but it’s nonsense: it will only answer 
for some maker of baubles and gimerecks, 
like those Mr. Rae, and his old master Mr, 
Cox, used to send to China.” Thus did the 
identical James Watt treat the idea forty- 
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two yearsago. Mr. Boulton drank tea with 
Mr. Watt the same evening, and was nut 
slow to tell what he had seen; but Mr. 
Watt, with a graver face than usual, said, 
“Tt was time lost to think of such nonsense : 
for that practicability as to moving a boat, 
and doing it usefully and well, were quite 
different things.” 

‘ The rotative motion was not applied to 
the steam-engine till 1782, and was, next to 
Mr, Watt's original improvement, the great- 
est that has beeu made on the machine, not 
only by extending. its use in a tenfold man- 
ner, but giving to its motion a regularity and 
precision which the reciprocatifig engine 
never could: wise have attnined,’ 








the ‘ curse of Scotland’ is not 


generally 
It arose from the folowing 


known. 


circumstance: the night before the bat- | 


tle of Culloden, the Duke of Cumber- 
laad thought proper to give orders to 


Gen. Campbell not to give quarters; 
and this order being despatched m much 
haste, was written.ona card, This.card 
happened to be thé mine of diargonds, 
from which cireums it got the ap- 
pellation of ‘the curse of Scotland.’ 
Whimsical Epitaph.—In Dumferm- 
line church-yard, there is a grave-stone 
which bears the following inscription :— 
Hech! John, is this you? 
Aye, man, bnt |’m dead now ! 
Singular Epigram.—The following 
epigram is written in four different lan- 
guages on a window in the Warwick 
Arms Inn, Warwick :— 


In questa casa troverate 

‘Tut ce qu’on peut sowhaiter 
\:aum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses, harness! 

Rob Roy.—When Rob Roy Macgre- 
gor was on his death-bed, a gentleman, 
whom he had reason to consider as an 
enemy, came to see him. On being 
requested to admit the visitor to his 
bed-side, he said,—‘ No enemy shall 
see Rob Roy in the posture of defeat. 
Raise me up, put on my clothes and 
buckle on my arms, and then admit 
him.’ He was obeyed: the guest was 
received with cold civility by the dying 
man, and in a short time departed.— 
‘ Now,” said Rob Roy, ‘now help me 
to bed, and call in the piper.’ The 
piper appeared; Rob Roy shook hands 
with him, and desired him to play Cha 
tuile mt tuileadgh, and not to cease 
while he continued to breathe. He 
soon expired, with the ‘ voice of war’ 
peaung around him. 

Short Courtships and Happy Marri- 
ages.—It is well known that there are 
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living in Trinidad a number of free ne- 
groes, brought off (how justly we do 
not inguire) from the American coast 
during the late war by Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, and who let themselves out 
for hire, like the free labourers of any 
other country; but these persons being 
men and bachelors, a Sabine war was 
apprehended in the island. It happen- 
ed, fortunately, that in the last year a 
slave-ship was captured, containing only 
young girls, from sixteen to twenty 
years of age; and these becoming free 
by the existing abolition laws, were 
psent to Trinidad, and being placed un- 
der the custody of discreet matrons, the 
American negroes were invited to see 
them, anda small portion of land of- 
fered to each who should marry. The 


| proposal was highly agreeable to the 


men, nor did these young ladies of 
landed property give themselves the airs 
which are sometimes observable in those 
who have that enviable possession in 
this country. The courtship was brief 
and sentimental: ‘T’ll have that little 
girl,’ says one of the wooers; ‘I'll have, 
that tall one,’ says another; and thus 
the whole were betrothed. When the 
day of marriage arrived, which was de- 
ferred at least twenty-four hours, in 
consideration of the feelings of the la- 
dies, it happened, somewhat unluckily, 
that some of them had slipped their col- 
lars, and the enamoured bridegrooms 
were unable to distinguish their respec- 
tive charmers. The ceremony, howe- 
ver, proceeded. The clergyman was 
about to make short work of it, by re- 
quiring ‘these men’ to take ‘ these wo- 
men’ to be their ‘ wedded wives;’ but 
the governor, Sir R. Woodforde, com- 
pelled him to marry each couple sepa- 
rately. The ceremonies lasted about 
four hours, during which time some of 
the bridegroomis recollected the objects 
of their loves, and discovered that others 
had married them. The die was, how- 
ever, cast, and the exchanges made 
none unhappy. A gentleman lately ar- 
rived from the island, who communi- 
cated the above fact, says that he saw 
them frequently, several months after- 
wards, all apparently very happy and 
contented with their lot, and most of 
the ladies looking ‘as ladies wish to 
look who love their lords.’ 
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ORDOVEX on the National History, Susan Scare. 
crow’s Answer to the Advertisement for a Wife, 
and the § Skaiter,’ in our next. 


The Volume of The Literary Chronicle for 





1822, is ready for delivery, price 11. 7s. in 
boards, by the publisher; of whom, or of any 
| bookseller, the former Volumes may be had. 
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This day will be published Number I. of 
THE LIVERPOOL GAZETTE AND 
ADVERTISING REPOSITORY. 

REX, LEX, GREX, ET PONTIFEX. 

The first reflection that the mind of every 
one will make, on perusing a Proposal to esta- 
blish a Sixth Newspaper in the populous town 
of Liverpool, will be on the necessity for such 
an undertaking. There are, it may be said, 
productions for all Parties, Tory, Whig, and 
Radical; but, without depreciating their me- 
rits so far as they go, may it not be inquired, if 
the true interest of Church and King are not 
secondary to sectarism in one, and sacrificed to 
it in the majority of them ? 

The candid reply to these interrogatories will 
furnish proof sufficient that the Protestant In. 
habitants of Liverpool do require a Paper, di- 
rectly to support the King, the Law, the People, 
and the Church. A reply which contains the 
fact that the News Press of this great and loyal 
town (the Thursday paper excepted) is under 
the immediate influence of the dissenters from 
the ‘Established Church.” The Proprietors, 
therefore, seek only to constitute a due prepon- 
derance in the scale of literature, to enable the 
honest and generous Churchman to enjoy that 
‘ Liberty of the Press,’ which has been so long 
and so uninterruptedly devoted to the interest of 
the Dissenters. 

It is a lamentable truth, that the town of 
Liverpool has been too long insulted and 
abused; slanders without number have been 
widely spread ; private character has been la- 
cerated and even torn to pieces ; and the lower 
orders grossly misled by the mischievous and 
almost unlimited licentiousness of the Press, 
influenced and directed by any thing rather 
than honour, truth, and integrity. However, 
the zealous friends of the Constitution of Eng- 
land, as by law established, and as rightfully 
and righteously maintained, will, at Liverpool, 
no longer look in vain for the support and de- 
fence of it throughout all its admirable ramifi- 
cations, from the moment the Gazette issues 
from a free and unshackled Press. 

Hence, Satire shall not exceed the bounds of 
truth, Wit shall not transgress the rules of po- 
liteness, nor correetion be separated from justice 
and mercy. As the Mariner, confident in his 
skill, looks to the wind and tide to carry his 
bark safe into port, so the Proprictors of the 
Liverpool Gazette confide in the public taste 
and feelings to second their efforts, pledging 
themselves that their constant aim shall he to 
render the Paper worthy of the motto of the 
Hero, whose figure adorns the area of the Liver- 
pool Exchange— 

‘ PALMAN QUI MERUIT FERAT.’ 

The advertising department will be placed 
under the superintendance of an individual ex- 
pressly assigned to that duty, who will devote 
the closest attention and assiduity to avoid the 
possibility of mistakes or disappointment. 

Communications will be thankfully received 
(post paid) at the Office, 19, Lord Street, where 
also a Jetter box will be found for their reception. 


London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand 
tw» doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adve? 
tisements and communications ‘ fer the Editor’ ( 7 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 7, 
gt. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshal, 
Stationers’ Halli Court; Ray,Crced Lane; Ridgway 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gro® 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Stree, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the Bo. 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Ca* 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow, 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—? 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—Printed 6¥ 
Davidson, Old Boswelt Court, Cavey Street. 
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